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WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The Business Week Index is based on 8 factors: 
- steel, construction, coal, electric power, selected 
carloadings, currency circulation, commercial loans, 
check transactions; normal (100) is a computed 
_ trend line. See “Figures of The Week,” on page 32 
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SEASONED 
BY EIGHT DECADES 
OF UPS AND DOWNS 


J&L STEEL PRODUCTS 
Open Hearth and Bessemer Steel 


Billets, Sheet Bars, Skelp 
Hot Rolled Bars, Plates & Shapes 
Light Weight Channels 
Railroad Spikes & Tie Plates 
Bars for Concrete Reinforcement 
Forging Steel - Jalcase Steel 
Cold Finished Steel 
Steel Piling - Junior Beams 
Fabricated Structural Work 
Standard Pipe - Oil Country Pipe 
Boiler Tubes - Mechanical Tubing 
Wire Rods & Wire Products 
Tin Plate & Black Sheets 
Coke By-Products 








Tue course of American Business has been marked by 
tremendous surges and terrifying recessions. Merely to 
SURVIVE such trials is an accomplishment; to MASTER them 
—lead the advances and cope with the declines—is a triumph. 
The eighty-three years of such experience back of Jones & 
Laughlin offer convincing evidence of ability to serve now and in 
the future, even more effectively than in the past. The Corpor- 
ation’s growth, its comprehensive list of steel products and— 


most important—its long, long list of satisfied customers, 


are indicators of the high character of J &L service to industry. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Menicaw tno 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BuUILOING. PITTSBURGH, gg tata soir 


Sales Offices Atlenta Boston Buftalo Chicage Cincinnati Cleveland Delles Erie Loe 
8S. 


geies 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New Orleana New York Philadelphia a tteburgh 
We arehimses CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH : 
Canadion Reframntatwan: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh. Ps. U. S. A. and Toronto, Or aa 
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The Business Outlook 


ANUARY trade is feeling its way along, without any startling 


dev elopments. 


Retailers are pretty well satisfied with the post- 


holiday buying, though it is asserted that enough far-seeing house- 


w iv 


es stocked up on cotton goods last summer to make a notice- 


able difference in the January white sales. 

Major worry now in many towns, particularly among smaller 
retailers, is the threat that CWA payrolls will be diminished. Many 
business plans for the year have been based on the expectation of 
federal expenditure among consumers. 

The steel industry finds things a bit slow just now, but knows it 
is merely a case of deferred orders. Detroit, for example, still is 


held up by production difficulties 
on the new models. 

The year’s first returns on con- 
struction are highly encouraging, 
particularly because of the show- 
ing private building is making. 
Other miscellaneous signs of the 
times: Coal production is rising 
despite strike troubles. Freight 


traffic is just about what it should 
be, compared with last month— 
that is, a little heavier. Consump- 
tion of electricity also is follow- 
ing strictly the seasonal curve— 
it is falling a little as the days 
lengthen. 


Textile Mills Busy 

Textile activity is making New Eng- 
land hum. Demand for cotton goods 
this month from dress manufacturers 
indicates a better stock situation than 
producers had expected. Silk and 
hosiery manufacturers feel that the 
need for further curtailment of out- 
put is unnecessary. Rayon concerns 
are well pleased with last year's 
progress. Production of rayon yarn 
reached the peak of the industry's 
career, achieving a 54% gain over 
1932 and a 45% rise over 1931, the 
preceding peak year. Silk manufac- 
turers trust that the return of elegance 
in 1934 will enable them to capture 
some of this business. 


Private Building Picks Up 

Building figures for the first 12 
days of the year show a tapering off 
in the rate of public contract awards, 
a heartening improvement in the non- 
residential structures classification 
which is largely private. The classi- 
fication includes factory and other 
commercial buildings. The new con- 
struction is stimulated by stimulants, 
that is, by repeal, but also by the need 
of modernization to cut costs of 
manufacturing Operations. 

Out of a total of $101.9 millions in 
awards, public works and utilities ac- 
count for the predominating share, 
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$62.4 millions. While this 12 days’ 
total is 46% larger than the entire 
month of January, 1933, it falls about 
3% short of the December rate. 
Non-residential building contracts 
reached $31.2 millions, the only group 
to better its December rate, and this 
by the substantial amount of 30%. 
Here, too, last January's meager 
totals have already been exceeded. 


Home Building 

Residential awards are naturally 
sluggish in January; this year is no 
exception. Only $8.3 millions have 
accumulated thus far, and the largest 
share of these appeared in the Middle 
Adantic states. A good margin is 
being maintained over a year ago, 
and a fair future has been forecast. A 
survey of the real estate situation in 
63 cities will uncover the real condi- 
tions of vacancies, overcrowding, and 
dilapidation about which much has 
been written, but little actually known. 


Bigger Check Payments 
Check transactions are beginning to 
widen the spread over a year ago, re- 
flecting a quickening of pace in secur- 
ity markets and general trade. But 
the margin is still narrow. 


Ford Going Strong 

Automotive engineers are still plug- 
ging away at the difficulties imposed 
by mass production of the new cars, 
while the public looks on with dismay 
or turns to the enticing “immediate 
delivery” tag of Mr. Ford. December 
sales records for the first 20 states in- 
dicate that Ford swung into first 
place, Plymouth into second, while 
Chevrolet dropped to third. Such fig- 
ures prod the rivals to renewed 
efforts, but it is doubtful whether 
enough cars will be produced this 
month to satisfy demand. Many a 
hood on the dealer’s floor would be 
abashed to reveal its empty interior. 

Meanwhile leading makers are re- 
pricing their cars closer to the 1933 
level to hold the market. Apparently 
they are banking on volume to over- 


come the added cost burdens of wages 
and materials. It looks like a year of 
keen competition. 


More Steel per Car 

December production also throws 
light on the energy with which th 
Ford plants operated to reclaim thei: 
hold on the sales market. Estimating 
the Ford output from available data, it 
appears that Ford built nearly 48,000 
cars against some 39,000 for all other 
manufacturers combined. This put 
total December factory sales 32° 
ahead of November, and raised the 
year’s total in the United States and 
Canada slightly above 2 millions. 

Delay in motors is reacting on steel 
production, but the prospect of 
greater steel tonnage per car will par 
tially atone for the annoying post- 
ponement of orders from week to 
week. The new models are estimated 
to require 200 Ib. more steel per cat 
than the 1933 models. 


Other Steel Users 

Steel mills will have to lean morc 
heavily on miscellaneous consumers 
until motors, rail, and construction 
buyers decide orders can be held up 
no longer. Refrigerator and washing 
machine makers managed to roll up 
a creditable record in 1933 in spite of 
the handicaps of the first quarter, and 
with purchasing power prospects 
brighter for 1934, they are priming 
salesmen and revamping sales talk to 
make an even better showing this 
year. Agricultural implement manu- 
facturers, with an eye on rising prices 
of farm products plus governmental 
bounties, are preparing the field for 
their products. Builders of road ma- 
chinery find the public works pro- 
gram throwing business their way. 


Year-end Employment 

Though December is history, im- 
portant indications in year-end em- 
ployment trends are only now avail- 
able. That a decline would occur in 
both manufacturing employment and 
payrolls was a foregone conclusion. 
But the 25 industries out of the 89 in 
which activity increased are signifi- 
cant. Among them we find automo- 
biles leading the list with more than 
a 16% gain in number of workers and 
paychecks. Notable increases ap 
peared also in electric and steam car 
construction, agricultural implements, 
shipbuilding, hardware, engine-tur- 
bine-tractor industries. Declines were 
most pronounced in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry, a seasonal occurrence. 

Life insurance salesmen made De- 
cember the best month of the year, 
though their most persistent efforts 
left the year’s total some 14% below 
1932. Group insurance suffered th 
worst decline, 43%. 
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RCHITECTS and designers, craftsmen, fabricators, manufactur we 
all users find in USS Stainless Steel the accomplishment of 1 “se 
thought and desire never before realized—a modern material for the peo 

modern age. Scientifically produced, thoroughly tested, and exact 

duced to formula—there are six principal compositions, each suited 
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Immunity to corrosive attack under severe exposure, heat resistance, tensile strength, 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business 


Week Staff Corres pondents )— 


Congress wants CWA continued, not because of the vital necessity 
for carrying on this method of providing employment, but because 
ic is almost the first big expenditure of federal government into 
which local politicians could get their talons. Hence all the con- 


versation, 


in the opinion of the President and Ickes and Hopkins, 


about graft. Hence 200 letters a day to the White House saying 


local political organizations were 
racketeering. 

Which explains the firmness of 
the Administration in saying 
“No” to appeals for continuance 


Deposit Insurance 

Senator Vandenberg (Mich.), who 
forced the bank deposit insurance 
plan through, now has started a fight 
to keep it just as it is after July 1. 
Deposits up to $2,500 now are in- 
sured 100%. This insures 53 million 
accounts, 97° of all accounts, but 
only 25°¢-30° of total deposits. 
The law as it stands would begin July 
1 to insure 100° all acounts up 
to $10,000, 75°% from $10,000 to 
$50,000, and 505% above. 

Vandenberg doesn’t believe this is 
necessary. “The 3% of depositors 
with 70% or so of deposits do not re- 
quire protection at our hands. They 
are amply able to take care of them- 
selves. We already have reached our 
objective with the temporary insur- 
ance formula, because it is among the 
97°% of the people that the hysteria 
occurs which generates runs, and it is 
there that the social tragedies occur 
when banks fail. If we proceed into 
the higher brackets, we increase the 
hazard and all for the benefit of 
people who can protect themselves.” 


Sugar and Code Pricing 

The open price policy in codes may 
be wrecked on a new snag. Decision 
in the New York sugar refining case, 
pending now for over a year, is ex- 
-— momentarily. If the Federal 
‘rade Commission wins its contention 
that open price agreements tend in 
fact to monopoly, there will be grave 
question whether open price agree- 
ments are legal under NIRA. That 
Act is full of specific and repeated 
provisions that nothing can be done 
under it which tends to create monop- 
olies. Note, too, that the President 
has just reiterated the authority of the 


Federal Trade Commission to sit over 
NRA. 


Exchange Regulation Sure 

President Roosevelt joins with in- 
vestigating senators in decision that 
despite desire for early adjournment 
of Congress, legislation for regula- 
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THIS WEEK 


Why Congress wants CWA 
and why the President 
doesn’t. What Senator Van- 
denberg hopes to do about 
bank deposit insurance. 


A new white rabbit. 











tion of stock and grain exchanges 
must be put through first. The Presi- 
dent is to confer with Senate and 
House committees on the type of bill 
after committees have had a chance to 
digest the Roper-Dickinson plan for 
federal regulation. 

It appears also that the President 
will push through Congress before ad- 
journment legislation embodying his 
idea of a unified federal communica- 
tions control. 


Russian Convict Labor? 

Revocation of the Treasury order of 
Feb. 10, 1931, finding that convict 
labor is used for the production of 
lumber and pulp wood in certain 
areas in European Russia, and barring 
imports on that ground, has caused 
alarm among American lumbermen 
who fear greatly increased imports 
from Russia. The Treasury vacates 
the order “without prejudice” and 
Says it is ready, in view of the conflict 
in the evidence on which the original 
order was based, to go ahead with a 
direct investigation of the facts, since 
it now is in a position to use its own 
officers for the purpose. 

Lifting the ban on Soviet gold is 
not accompanied with any expecta- 
tion of gold imports. 


Trade and Tariffs 

Discussions of President Roosevelt 
with Germany with respect to trade 
gives clue to the Administration's real 
tariff objective. The main idea is for 
each country to export just enough 
goods to pay for its imports—whether 
in straight trade, triangular trade, or 
invisible imports such as tourists. 

“Favorable balance of trade,” that 
constant goal of economists of the 
Hoover era, is now verboten. Re- 





strictions should be imposed to pre- 
vent just that. 


As a first step he orders careful 
study of trade—of all varietic he 
tween United States and Germany. 


Golden Rule Politics? 

Anger of annoyed political lawyers 
reported last week has turned to help- 
less amazement as they watch Roose- 
velt’s plans to purify political organ- 
ization. After a_ record-breaking 
flood of political appointments, pro- 
posal now is to separate all politics 
from patronage, on the time-honored 
principle, sarcastic Republicans ob- 
serve, of first filling all the jobs with 
your henchmen and then covering 
them all under civil service. Also 
they wonder whether it will be neces- 
sary for the new chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee to 
come Postmaster-General March 4, 
1937, to pay off patronage debts on 
that campaign. 


Home Improvements 
In line with the prediction of more 
white rabbits, the President now pro- 
poses to put people to work—to the 


tune of $250 millions — renovizing 
homes. Loans are to be sanctioned 
for improving existing dwellings. 


This on top of the guarantee by the 
government of both principal and in 
terest of the Home Loan Bank bonds. 
Guarantees will apply to outstanding 
bonds, also. 


Tenth of Loaf for Railroads 

With two more Eastman reports on 
railroads still due, and with Chair- 
man Dill predicting no railroad legis- 
lation this session, chances for carriers’ 
getting relief from alleged unfair 
competition this year are remote. 

One hope is a small one—that East- 
man will obtain repeal of amendment 
to the law of last year which pro- 
hibited firing employees in working 
out economies. Eastman hopes to sur- 
mount this hurdle by “dismissal pen- 
sion.” Meanwhile he waves a big 
stick over the railroad executives in 
hope of forcing them to come to real 
coordination and cooperation, by pro- 
posing consolidation legislation. 


Financing Small Business 

“We are in for a general easing of 
bank credits anyway,” says General 
Johnson, but he has assigned A. D. 
Whiteside, president of Dun & Brad- 
street and NRA divisional adminis- 
trator, with Col. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, NRA chief of research and 
planning, to dig out ways to help 
finance small industries and _ busi- 
nesses. An old problem but a new and 
promising setup. RFC has a couple 
of high-powered economists cooper- 
ating on the same job. 
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The President and Treasurer, look- 

ing over the monthly statement, 

find what slow collections and 

over-stocking materials do to their 
current ratio. 


* 


PRESIDENT: It’s a good thing we 
don’t have to show this statement 
to the bank. They couldn't under- 
stand how we let our accounts re- 
ceivable and inventory get into this 
kind of a condition, 
TREASURER: We simply must keep 
our current ratio looking better. 
PRESIDENT: What's the real trou- 
ble? 
TREASURER: Late statements are 
the reason for the slow collections. 
Theinventory piled up because the 
purchasing department got a good 
price on some materials and the 
stock records showed we were low 
on them... but we weren't. 
PRESIDENT: I thought we had a 
stock record system...and a policy 
on getting our statements out on 
time. 
TREASURER: We have both, Mr. 
President, but I have mentioned 
before that with the new working 
hours and the new regulations re- 
arding overtime we aren't keep- 
ing up as well as we should in sev- 
eral departments. Faster methods 
would prevent most of our troubles. 
PRESIDENT: Are you referring to 


CLASS 3000 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
The only accounting machine made which 
offers the advantages of a standard typewriter 
key board, a standard adding machine keyboard 
and complete visibility of every operation. 


our curred rialto a. ot 
Leb LS shoul by 5tLat las 


that new equipment " 


last month? What d 
TREASURER: Cost? \N, 
late statements cost us i Pe 
the bank—we make m 

cause we guess at the f{ 

we have a decision 1 
sales, advertising or 
And overtime 
PRESIDENT: All right. | 
our current ratio looki: 
and let’s look at this « 


> * * 


New Ideas Offered 
Executives 
Realizing the problems 1) 
the executive today, the 
Cash Register Company |! 
a special study of met! 
meeting these problems 
We are prepared to s! 
how you can have accur 
about costs and sales, an 
vital information about \ 
ness any hour of the day 
you can get your state: 
on time—convert account 
able into cash more quick! 
your inventories on a sour 
ating basis—have a better 
ratio between assets and | 
We invite you to mail ¢! 
pon. The National Cash RB 
Company, Dayton, Ohiv 


. 
‘ 


CLASS 2000 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTING M4 
The development of this machine / 
possible to secure distribution « 
figures with a degree of speed a 
never before possible 


THE a, CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 
Dept. . Dayton, Ohio. 

We would like to know about the new ideas and 
systems that are of interest to executives. 


Natonal 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AND CASH REGISTERS 
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Dollars Rush Homeward 


Money that fled abroad returns; Europeans buy our 
securities, seek control of American corporations. Brisk 
demand for dollars makes it hard to keep them down, 
but recalls how one depression ended. 


Ir there is still a depression in this coun- 
try it fails to umpress visiting foreigners. 
Perhaps it is New York's new taxicabs 
that mislead them, or Washington's 
crowded hotels, or the busy tinkling of 
our bar cash registers. Perhaps they are 
far-seeing than our overcautious 
tives, or maybe it’s just a case of 
ther fellow’s pasture being greener 
y are almost unanimous in wish- 
ng they were in business here, and 
many have reached the stage of backing 
hat wish with money. 
Least troublesome, as a method of 
1ring im Our prosperity, is an invest- 
nent in our security markets. And for- 
*n funds have begun to flow into Wall 
t in considerable volume. Just how 
eat this volume is—or will be in the 
at future—is anybody's guess. Latest 
ial estimates do not extend beyond 
Certain houses with good con- 
ns abroad have reported foreign 
ng as high as 759% of their total 
immover during the days immediately 
llowing the President's monetary mes- 
age. They expect this business to grow 
rather than to contract, as a greater 
legree of stabilization is established. 
Some Ours, Some Theirs 
Some of this buying is, of course, the 
patriation of “smart” American money 
that slipped abroad to avoid inflation; 
the balance is a genuine investment de- 
mand by Europeans who believe that 
reater safety and appreciation is to be 
nd in this country. Results are the 
in either case. Prices are given a 
sh upward—as they were the past week 
nd our total capital store is enlarged 
Merchandise imports, too, have been 
eping upward. Despite the restric- 
ve influence of our cheaper dollar, they 
tand well above a year ago. The gain 
has been due in part to higher prices, 
n part to the new influx of liquor. Even 
stimulating was the note sounded 
retaries Hull and Wallace in re- 
peeches. Denying a nationalistic 
these department heads asked 
and got them. 
ts test our markets. But in this 
fickle tariffs and shifting trade 
ms a domestic factory provides 


ports 
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a firmer business foundation. So feelers 
are coming from abroad for the pur 
chase of an interest in—or outright con- 
trol of—American plants and properties 
These direct investments are important, 
for they provide industrial capital at a 
time when industrial capital is most 
needed. And they will also aid in clear- 
ing up some of the business wreckage 
that still clutters our banks. 

Fewer properties burden the banks 
than last March and prices have moved 
above desperation levels. The mills of 
the bankruptcy courts have begun to 
slow down. But nice buys remain for 
those supplied with cash, and repre- 
sentatives of foreign capital are already 
looking them over. Further, these 


properties—already cheap in dollars 
become even cheaper in pounds, francs 
florins, or belgas. The combination of 
a large and presumably growing markct 
plus a low initial investment, plus an 
extremely favorably exchange makes this 
the most opportune time for direct in 
vestments from abroad that the present 
generation has seen 

No wonder New York's financial dis 
trict is aquiver with rumors of large for 
eign funds about to be invested. Onc 
English-Dutch group with a reputed 
backing of $50 millions is carefully 
watching the situation while others with 
more definite aims have already begun 
to act. 

Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts 
Ltd., were, circum 
stances, the outriders of 
movement. As early as last November 
the company formed the Delaware cor- 
poration of Hiram Walker & Sons Inc 
for the manufacture of whiskey and gin 
in a plant acquired in Peoria. The parent 
company is supplying the required capi- 
tal of over $4 millions 

Another example, probably more rep- 


because of special 


the present 
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WHERE THEY STAND—When the President asked power to stabilize the dollar 


somewhere between 50¢ and 60¢, it was not widely understood that most impor- 


tant currencies were already fluctuating around 55% 


of their former gold value. 


The Japanese yen is the only important money below that level. 








resentative of the expected trend, was 
last week's acquisition by Turner & 
Newall Ltd., of a controlling interest in 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. of Ambler, 
Pa. Starting in 1873 as a patent medi- 
cine concern the company experimented 
with a magnesia pipe covering and went 
into asbestos to obtain a suitable binder. 
Soon the asbestos tail was wagging the 
patent medicine dog. Its Bell mine at 
Thedford Mines, Canada, produced a 
long and high-grade fiber that won for 
it an important place in the industry 
But overshadowed by the larger and 
more diversified Johns-Manville, the 
company found the depression hard 
sledding. Even recovery did not offer a 
complete solution, for the company 
lacked the funds needed to finance a 
program of product diversification and 
a sales campaign on a par with its com- 
petitors. 
A Good Match 

In the meanwhile, Turner & Newall, 
a fairly recent English combine, had 
turned envious eyes on the American 
market. Three-quarters of all the world’s 
asbestos is consumed here and tariffs on 
manufactured items range from 20% 
to 40%. K.&M. could also offer a 
long-fibered raw material to add to the 
shorter fibered product from the Eng- 
lish company’s Rhodesian mine. Alto- 
gether the two organizations fit nicely. 

Interest attaches to these direct in- 
vestments, but the cold hard figures 
show them small in comparison with 
security purchases by foreigners on our 
stock exchanges. Small too, in all prob- 


ability, when compared to the repurchase ° 


of foreign securities formerly floated in 
this country. Our lower dollar is build- 
ing an export trade in securities just as 
it is building an export trade in mer- 
chandise and money is beginning to 
flow in. 

Even though stabilization is not yet 
assured, the first trickle of foreign funds 
has already reached our shores. It has 
been sufficient to keep the foreign ex- 
change value of the dollar 2¢ to 3¢ 
above the RFC gold price despite a jump 
in the amount of metal purchased to $5 
millions daily. Controlled, the influx 
will irrigate our capital-parched indus- 
tries; uncontrolled, it will become a 
flood that will sweep away the gains of 
devaluation. Our $2-billion dyke will 
be none too high to restrain the move- 
ment when it reaches its crest. In any 
event, an historical parallel is reassuring. 

It Happened Before 

In 1886—following a period of fall- 
ing commodity prices, ak failures, 
and railroad receiverships—there was a 
tremendous influx of British cajvital. 
Flowing largely into railroad securities, 
this money brought, in 1887, an all-time 
annual record of mew construction 
(12,876 miles). Industrial production 
and commodity prices turned upward 
and our excessive issue of national bank 


notes was reduced through a contraction 
in government debt. 

Today our way through this maze of 
finance is to be guided by the man who 
controls the stabilization fund. Small 
shifts of pressure applied to foreign ex- 
change will make sizable changes in 
stock and commodity prices, in exports 
and credits, and in the ownership of 
many American businesses. Congress is 
dropping this problem into Secretary 
Morgenthau’s lap and its weight may 
well add furrows to his youthful brow 


Trade Control 


Brakes on exchange are intended 
to keep capital movements out of 
the way of the price program. 


IMPORTANT feature of the Adminis- 
tration’s monetary program, as set forth 
in its latest gold move, is its plan to 
control foreign exchange and regulate 
foreign trade in the interests of the do- 
mestic price level. A $2-billion stabi- 
lization fund has been set up to this end 
and foreign exchange is to be licensed 
in a way to arouse the envy of Fred I. 
Kent, whose position as czar of exchange 
last year was weakened by the lack of 
such powers as are now provided. 
Incidentally, of course, all this is an 
alternative to that braking of exports 
and acceleration of imports, which is 
prevented by the political power of our 
tariff-protected interests and our over- 
produced farmers. \To hold the dollar 
at 60% of its statutory price we should 
logically maintain an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade. Politics won't let us do 
that by tariff action. Exchange control 
is an indirect route to the same end. 
Immigration Law 
International movements of capital, 


which have hitherto played havoc with” 


foreign trade, are to be curbed. Repatri- 
ation of perhaps $2 billions of Ameri- 
can capital now headed back home will 
be made to conform to the industrial 
interests of the country. The expected 
inflow of foreign capital seeking advan- 
tage of the situation here will not be 
permitted to disrupt our exchange mar- 
kets. 

An unrestrained movement of short- 
and long-term capital across the borders 
easily makes trouble. Imports create 
bank balances in favor of foreign hold- 
ers which should be available for pay- 
ment on exports—except that the bal- 
ances are used to pay up obligations 
held by foreigners. American capital 
flees the country, as it did last summer 
and fall, stimulates —— by creating 
dollar balances for foreign accounts, 
helps along the depreciation of the 
dollar—and then pours back again, as it 
is doing now, piles up balances abroad, 
and depreciates foreign currencies, nulli- 
fying the Administration's efforts. Stu- 


“QUOTE ME RIGHT™—! 
Harvey Rogers, Yale econ: 
fies on the gold bill befor: 
Committee, and gets his fi: 
ture taken, against his wil! 


dents of foreign trade hav: 
postulated that this is all wr 

Giving the Secretary of t! 
power to prescribe the condit 
which gold may be acquired 
ported and exported, secks t 
movement of the yellow met. 
national and industrial interest 
the profits of speculators ba 
fluctuations of exchange. As 
these fluctuations have frequ 
no relation to international tr 
have been the consequence otf 
national flow of capital, someti: 
mal, more often stimulated by 
dinary conditions. 

The outlook is that, for t! 
gency, at least, the large imports 
materials which the country 
needs—silk, rubber, coffee, sugar 
examples—will be used to pay 
ports of American goods, fr 
the nullifying effects of capit: 
ments.’ For the present, that is 
solution 

Retaliation Unlikely 

To this program there probab|; 


be no great resistance by foreign cour 
tries. The idea that the British stabil 


tion fund will be used in ret 
finds little support from thos« 
sant with British financial polici 


British fund, according to its spokesmen, 


has been used largely to prevent 
fluctuation of the pound. The A 
stabilization fund is to keep the 
down in the interests of a 
price-raising program. 

Foreign interests believe that ' 
lar, at 60% of its statutory 
undervalued (but see chart, pa 
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rope of an American pric 
far outw eigh the possible 

lollar set “too low Henc« 

rather than retaliation, is in 


iness man, the chief sig- 


The Gold Bill 


Insistence that new monetary controls should be merely 
temporary impresses the Senate committee, which writes 
in amendments to that effect. 


UnrurrLep by the Administration’s 
lemand for speed the Senate considered 
the monetary bill with some delibera- 
on. Despite the near approach of gov- 
financing (page 32) the power- 

ing and Currency Committee 
leadership of Carter Glass 
vas not to be led into snap judg- 
the precipitate action of the 
int House. Instead it called a 
expert witnesses and sought 
improvements in the bill as 


Tit 


elptul was the testimony of 
Young, appearing as deputy 
of the Federal Reserve Bank 
York. He said there could be 
ction to the legislation if it 
orary in character. If, on the 
1, this new control were to 
integral part of our monetary 


nificance of the new move lies in th 
fact that we are thereby setting up a 
government agency with. far-reaching 
powers to control foreign trade and capi 
tal flow in the interest of domestic prices 


We have come a long way since Mar. 4. 


system it would basically change the 
mechanism—and perhaps, the prin- 
ciples—of banking in this country. 

Unquestionably the bill was designed 
as an entering wedge for a complete 
revision of the Federal Reserve Act. 
New Dealers believe the “bankers’ bank” 
sided too much with the bankers and 
too little with the public. They would 
correct this by increasing the power of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. But 
bankers and particularly Reserve bankers 
are fearful of political control over 
money and credit. The Secretary, they 
say, has as his major problem the finan 
ing of the government debt, while the 
monetary needs of business and bank 
ing would be secondary 

In favorably reporting the bill to the 
Senate, the committee endeavored to 
overcome these objections by a series of 


dome 


THE PRICE OF GOLD—Prof. George Warren of Cornell, taonetary advisor 


ait 
nn 


ind Currency Committee. 
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portfolio to the Administration, outlined his theories before the Senate 
Right, an interested listener, Senator Couzens. 


an 

‘ }, 

ing t 

5 

woul 

Other amendn 
Resell 


ing it 
5 members 
the power of the Pres: 
gold value of the 
period with the add« 
that 
another year, and delet stabiliza 
tion fund publicity clause inserted by 
Hous« 
Silver Senators Strong 

The bill now moves to the floor 
Senate. There, it is generally agree: 
Administration can defeat such of 


dislikes It is not 


power sooncr of 


’ 


amendments as it 
believed that the tim« 
be objected to. But a board of 5 mem 
bers might be thought too unwicldy to 


limitations will 


deal swiftly with the problems of stabi 
lization. More may be tl 

parrying of a silver rider. Senator 
Wheeler (Mont.) is rallying sentiment 
behind an amendment that 
some of the stabilization fund 


dithe ult 


would uM 
for th« 
purchase of silver, and the strength of 


this silver group should not be und 


estimated 
Granted a speedy passage by the S 

ate and little delay in 
President will have obtained practi 
everything he asked—th« 
of the Senate Committee's s 
to mark the legislation as clearly tem 
rary. This, in itself, points to the prot 
bility that a carefully plas ned revi 
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pected to be submitted, 
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Sales Station 
Ford dealers are being encour- 


aged to acquire good gas stations 
as a source of profit and sales. 


THE automobile dealer was the first 
service station, but the growing oil cor 
panics soon lured away gasoline and 
with service that 


Later these gas stations gr 


greasing sales was 
service 
to the super-service, “one-stop” 
where the lazy motorist could get 
grease job, a wash and polish, a new 
tire, a tune-up, any number of ac 
sories, and—in extreme 
plete overhaul or a blue plate lunch 
Now it looks as if the service 
might complete the circle by taking on 
a line of cars 

Ford, conscious of the fact that auto 
mobile sales are directly by 
the number of factory outlets, is looking 
at the big one-step service stations. Spe 
cial representatives are helping dealers 
to acquiré desirable existing stations, to 
be operated as regular service stations 
by the Ford dealer, in addition, carry 


stations 


Cases a com 


stations 


measured 








the Ford sign, provide neighborhood 
Ford service. They would carry a line 
of Ford parts and provide another sales 
contact. The income from gas and oil 
sales and servicing would be a welcome 
addition to the dealer's gross. Inci- 
dentally, the profits from oil, gas, and 
service during the life of a car are con- 
siderably greater than the first profit on 
the sale of that car 

Many a sales lead now comes from 
alert gas station attendants with a friend 
in the business. Ford men feel that 


dealers who own stations servicing all 
kinds of have a wider customer 
contact and a longer prospect list. Car 
owners will be made Ford-conscious 
every time they get a gallon of gas and 
not on those rare (and not always pleas- 
antly memorable) occasions when the 
bus needs a new part or some major 
repair. Service customers will not be 
pestered to buy Fords, but there would 
usuaily be a demonstrator around which 
could be tried out while waiting for a 
grease or wash job. 


cars 


Chevrolet Price Policy 


F.O.B. prices are up 14%, but delivered prices are only 
7% higher in Chevrolet’s plan to feature at-your-door 
cost, reduce conditioning and handling charges. 


HIGHER price tags on the new Cars, 
made necessary by the increased costs of 
codes, materials, and new methods of 
manufacture, may yet turn out to be a 
blessing in disguise if they can force 
abandonment of the ripe old phrase, 
f.o.b. Detroit.” 

Few car owners or prospects are de 
ceived by these magic letters into think- 
ing that they can get a car just like the 
picture by going to Detroit. Most of 
them know—and resent—the trade cus- 
tom which makes a $450 car come to 
$620 at the curb because of freight, 
bumpers, spare tire and tube, tire lock, 
and “handling,” the vague and foggy 
item which covers a multitude of petty 
protits 

The industry has tried to drop this 
price policy before (Hudson's “‘at-your- 
door’’ price was a brave attempt) but as 
no company likes to match delivered 
prices with competitive f.o.b. tags, the 
evil tradition has endured. This year, 
higher factory prices are likely to force 
proportionately lower mark-ups. For 
obvious reasons, the manufacturers want 
to keep the ultimate price as reasonable 
as possible, what with low turn-ins un 
der the dealer code. 

Exit F.O.B.? 

Chevrolet is first to throw the 
phasis on the delivered price. W. I 
Holler, new general sales manager, says, 
“We are going to take the blinders off 
the order blank, let everybody know ex- 
actly how much cars cost in front of the 
door. We are going to show exactly 
what makes up the difference between 

list and the final delivered 
cost.” 

Hereafter, Chevrolet dealers 
quote the standard delivered prices be- 
ing established for all sections of the 
country. Moreover, f.o.b. prices will 
not be featured in Chevrolet newspaper 


em 


the price 


will 


copy 


All new Chevrolets will be condi- 


10 


tioned in special departments at the as- 
sembly plants. The charge for this serv 
icing is less than when the dealer must 
pick up the car, check it, tune it, and 
give it the final going-over before the 
buyer signs the last paper. Thus, al- 
though Chevrolet's f.o.b. prices have ad- 
vanced about $70, the delivered price in 
New York is up only $40, that in De- 
troit only $29. The list price at the 
factory is up about 14%, but the buyer 
in Chicago pays only 7% more. 

Dealers share with the factory in this 
reduction of gross, an average of $20 
for the factory, $10 for the dealer. The 
dealer's share, it is hoped, will be offset 
by decreased losses on trade-ins under 
the new code. 
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Lacquer 


Atlas Zapon signs duPo, 
licensing agreement, 
virtually unanimous. 


ATLAS ZAPON, subsidiary 
der, has signed the lacquer 
ing agreement 
makes it virtually unanim 
the industry already had sig: 
to duPont’s victory in pat 
(BW —Jan13'34), Zapon 
of the 10% balance, smal! 
units are joining rapidly. 
Moreover, any slight 
rest that may have carried ov 
patent battle apparently 
rapidly. The prevailing sent 
to anticipate benefits of gi 
and, incidentally, to expect 
of the present improvement 
quer business. Increased y 
ing, not alone from motor 
from hardware manufact 
metal industries, and scores 


with 


neous sources. 


Chain Tax Protest 


Oil companies 
rather than pay 4lec. a day tax. 


cancel = [eases 


AT the last session of the 
Indiana, boosted the chain 
maximum of $25 a unit to $ 
each chain of more than 21 

a consequence, Standard Oil ot! 
will discontinue operating § 
service stations by the end of t! 
and will close as many of its 


% 
ae ‘ J ’ 


small Mercedes, product of Daimler-Benz, 


oldest automobile maker, has the 4-cylinder motor mounted at the reat 
tubular frame. The hood at the front is a gesture of tradition, a space for 


and luggage. 


All wheels are independently sprung. 
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le, even disposing of some 


Jackson, vice-president in 
les, “We regret that prac- 
plete reorganization of the 

gasoline in Indiana is 

chain store tax, but there 
way for the principal sup- 
ype confiscation of all the 
their marketing, and more 


— patent 
King jy 


king the tax exorbitant, the 
rced measures which will re- 
little return at all being ob- 

n it from the oil companies.” 
ympanies, big and little, fought 
n of service stations as chain 


Oil Marketing 


stores. Others are following Standard in 
this very practical protest. Presumably, 
the leased stations will revert to their 
owners, so that Indiana motorists will 
still be able to pull up to their favorite 
pumps. There will be some lost jobs 
(and loud protests) because individual 
operators have more freedom of action 
under the code, can work themselves 
longer. 

The whole thing seems to be a pointed 
protest aimed at tax-greedy politicians 
who might kick a tax up if it came easy 
After all, even $150 a station comes to 
only 41¢ a day, the profit on a single 
filling of gas. Trade cynics see more in 
this, therefore, than meets the cyc 


The marketing agreements are approved, with few mod- 


ifications. 


Standard of Jersey resists an informal at- 


tempt to penalize advertisers. 


Y ICKES, in his rdéle of Oil 
rator, has approved the oil pur- 
| marketing agreements offered 
4jor companies as a substitute 
fixing, action on which has 
nging fire so many weeks. His 
which threatened to be 
are not great. Perhaps be- 
he was impressed by the futility 
ying to protect everybody in this 
ry of conflicting interests; perhaps 
use he realized at the last moment 
ny big blue-pencilling would make 
ugreements his own—and his the 
lame if they failed to work, or if 
worked too well and tended to 
m¢ nopoly. 

Lease and agency contracts survive 
nly until the Petroleum Board rules on 
their legality, must include a mutual 
ancellation clause. Independent refin- 
ers get a representative on the regional 
stabilization committees with two mem- 
ders of integrated companies. Enforce- 
ment is retained for the Administrator 
oy striking out the boycott provisions 
hich would have made it possible to 
nut off the supplies of independent 
refiners and retailers. Broad powers to 
ancel and modify are reserved to pro- 
tect the little fellow in the industry and 

he innocent consumer. 

No Cut Rates 

No general differentials are allowed 
‘hich would permit trackage and “‘cut- 
rate” operators to offer their gas at a 
wer price. However, any operator 
vho can prove to Ickes’ satisfaction that 
he is entitled to a differential, ‘will be 
panies permission to pass on to the 
public his actual saving in the cost of 
tion.” Hearings to determine 


the tacts will be held by the Petroleum 


st 
leases 
“ax, 


iti0ons, 


Otherwise, with “grave doubts and 
great hesitation,” Administrator Ickes 
approves the setup because “a prepon- 
derant group” in the industry is in 
favor of it 

Apparently unrelated to the major 
petroleum problems and the general 
Administration attitude, a local situa- 
tion has come to a head in Washington 
which oil men and advertising men view 
with more alarm than seems justified, 
but which may develop into a major 
problem. 

“Fighting Gas” Fight 

District of Columbia independents 
have been howling for the right to post 
lower prices, claiming lower costs be- 
cause they do not advertise. They have 
forced an issue on the price of third 
grade gasoline. This “fighting gas’ is 
the lowest price grade which inde- 
pendents offer as a bargain, which major 
companies carry where they find it neces- 
sary to combat the inroads of the inde- 
pendents. 

Last week, the independents trooped 
in on Solicitor Margold, chairman of the 
Petroleum Administrative Board. When 
they stopped talking, Margold moved 
for a truce, suggested that, inasmuch as 
the independents had already cut the 
ea of third grade, the big companies 
eave their price at that half-cent dif- 
ferential for the sake of averting a 
price war. 

If the major companies had agreed to 
this truce, some sort of terms would 
have been necessary, the Petroleum 
Board and the Administrator might have 
been embarrassed by having to take 
some sort of stand on the principle of 
distribution by advertising and selling 
But Standard of New Jersey, already at 
war with the government over interpre- 


tation of Babe Ruth Boys’ Club prizes as 
premiums, refused to recognize tl 
discrimination against advertised pro 
ucts.” 

The meeting broke up, the first scat 
tered shots of a price skirmish rang out 
At 2 A.M. this Thursday, Margold con 
cluded his attempts make pea 
handed over the matter to the Adminis 
trator. Asked what he intended doit 
about it, Secretary Ickes promised som 
thing ‘surprising to both sides 

Advertising men see in this little local 
affair a kind of unotticial test. They say 
that the non-advertising gas stations, by 
asking for a cut price, admit that—prices 
being equal cusotmers seem to prefer 
the known brand. They will resist any 
offhand dismissal, even in a small way 
of the economics of advertising. When 
it comes to economics, they remark, all 
big companies little compank 
once; they ask if the big company ts to 
be penalized for the selling which ma { 


1s 


to 


were 


it successful 


New Diesel 


Sterling’s crankless, compact en- 
gine expands the possibilities for 
diesels afloat and ashore. 


A NEW diesel engine, developed by 
Sterling Engine Co., and shown for the 
first time at the New York Motor Boat 
Show this weck, promises great changes 
in diesel engine design and application 

The usual diesel is a vertical engin 
with the piston moving in the cylinde 
and acting on the crankshaft much in 
the manner of the ordinary automobi! 
engine. The new Sterling has horizontal! 
cylinders, with two pistons in cach 
There is no crankshaft, there are no con 
necting rods, cylinder heads, gaskets 
valves, or camshafts 

New Drive Principle 

The 4 cylinders, each with 2 opposed 
reciprocating pistons, afe around a 
straight drive shaft, on both ends of 
which are mounted inclined 
These discs, virtually twin flywheels, are 
mounted at an angle to the shaft, so that 
the pistons, pushing through a univer 
sal joint at the edge, cause the shaft to 
turn. The drive principle is that used 
in Michell and Kingsbury thrust bear- 
ings for ocean liners, in fact, the new 
diesel is being built by Sterling under a 
license from A. G. M. Michell. Oper 
ation is in the usual 2-cycle diesel pra 
tice, with the air compressed, the fuel 
oil, injected under pressure, burning on 
contact with the hot air. 

The horizontal-cylinder, opposed 
piston construction eliminates vibration 
makes a lower, more compact engine, 
easier to service—important factors in 
expanding the use of dicsels in boats, 
trains, trucks, tractors, and stationary 
power plants. 
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Those Mail-Order Tires 


Goodyear thought Sears, Roebuck business worth a cut 
in price, a slice of stock, and a new plant. The govern- 
ment is trying to find out whether it’s a lesson in dis- 


tribution or discrimination. 


THE famous skeleton in the Akron 
closet, the Goodyear contract with Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., is now available for 
complete inspection by anybody making 
or buying specially branded products or 
competing with them. After 2 years of 
cycing the Goodyear company, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission last week opened 
hearings in Akron on the complaint 
that the company’s contract with the 
mail-order house constituted price dis- 
crimination. After a week of testimony 
the hearings were moved to Chicago. 

Bitterest of Goodyear's opponents in 
this relationship with Sears has been 
Harvey S. Firestone, head of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber, who has built his emo- 
tions on the subject into his advertising 
campaigns for years. Other tire makers 
have felt badly but in the main kept 
their feelings to themselves. Over the 
last 6 or 8 years the controversy has dis- 
tracted Akron, led newspapers to take 
sides, disrupted trade associations and 
occupicd large acreages of advertising. 

In the last 7 years, according to evi 
dence introduced in the Akron hearing, 
Goodyear sold to Sears $122,820,000 
worth of tires at the Sears contract 
prices. These were 18% of the tires 
that Goodyear manufactured but they 
accounted for only 11% of the sales 
in dollars. Out of the $122 millions of 
tires sold to Sears, the Goodyear com- 
pany returned $8,555,000 in the form 
of “adjustments” as overcharges for ma 
terials. These the government's attor 
neys contend were rebates. 

The Stock Deal 

The contract was more than a con 
tract with Goodyear: it appeared to be a 
way of life In 1931, testimony rfe- 
vealed, the Goodyear company gave 
Sears 18,000 shares of Goodyear com- 
mon stock and $800,000 in cash with 
which to buy 32,000 more shares of 
common, the better to cement the friend- 
ship of the two companies. This was 
done at the suggestion of Gen. R. E 
Wood, president of Sears, to “insure 
the absolute performance of the con- 
tract.” C. H. Brook, Goodyear con 
troller, testified that 459 of the com- 
pany’s 1933 profit on the Sears contract 
went toward amortizing this $1,250,000 
stock and cash payment. The trade com- 
mission argues that ‘‘adjustments” and 
amortization brought Goodyear's returns 
from the mail-order business down from 
the cost plus 69 claimed to cost plus 


a ae 
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Also at the suggestion of General 


Wood the company built its plant in 
Gadsden, Ala., in 1929, in order to 
serve Sears stores more effectively in 
the Southeast. Correspondence intro- 
duced at the hearings showed that Presi- 
dent Paul W. Litchfield of Goodyear 
believed the only direct saving which 
could be shown by the Gadsden location 
was the difference in wages between 
Alabama and Akron. Freight saved on 
the tires shipped from Gadsden, Mr. 
Litchfield had found, was about made 
up by the increased cost on the mate- 
rials going to Gadsden. Plant invest- 
nent per tire, he wrote the General, 
would be much higher in Gadsden than 
in Akron, apparently on account of the 
earlier date of construction of most of 
the Akron buildings. He told the Gen- 
cral in 1928 that if it were necessary to 
increase the company’s tire capacity by 
5,000 tires a day he would recommend 
the construction of the plant. This came 
about not long afterward and the plant 
was erected 
Comparing Margins 

The commission set out to show that 
Goodyear was selling tires under the 
contract at prices lower than it charged 
independent dealers, that it sold them in 
competition with other dealers, that the 
discrimination in favor of Sears was 
not made in good faith and that it was 
concealed. A comparison of margins on 
tires sold to Sears and Goodyear dealers 
included a Goodyear office tabulation 
for a 5-year period beginning with 1928 
for the Sears “‘All-State’’ brand and the 
All-Weather” tire sold to Goodyear 
dealers, ‘factory cost’ including depre- 
ciation but not debt interest. 
All-State 
$3.92 


All-W eather 
Total factory cost $3.82 
Distribution and sales 

expenses . as .20 2.21 
Total 12 6.03 
Billing price . 4.39 7.27 
Net operating profit 27 1.24 


cost 


The company’s officers replied that 
All-State and All-Weather brands were 
not of equivalent quality and that the 


difference in sales cost represented a 
fair appraisal of the advantage of mar- 
keting tires through a single large out- 
let such as Sears on contracts made 
occasionally. The tires were delivered 
to Sears at the factory platform and the 
only sales expense, officers explained, 
was the trouble of getting the contract. 
They have for years contended, and 
continued to do so in the hearing, that 
the Goodyear company, its stockholders 


and employees, were ben 
ing the Sears business as 
log, even if each tire show 
from a cost-accounting st 

“It wasn't a question 
them in_ business 5 
“They were already in 
they couldn't get these 
they could get them from 
and we couldn't see how 
other sources of output wer 
injured by our having th 
stead of it going to som 

Correspondence with G 
revealed that by December 
dent Litchfield had begun 
Sears company was not 
with Goodyear. The 
Litchfield, had contemplat 
would turn out all the Sears 
at that time Sears was askin; 
Lake Shore Rubber Co. be ; 
make 300,000 tires for sale 
Mississippi. 


A Lid for Cans 


Canners plan production contro), 
find optimism an obstacle. 


CANNERS, long hounded by oy 
tion, spent last week's Chica 
tion sessions of the Nation 
Association talking about pla: 
trol output through a series « 
ing agreements under the Agr 
Adjustment Administration 
nary steps were taken and steer 
mittees appointed by commoditi 
only trouble was that most canr 
a little money in '33 and th 
statistical position of canned { 
excellent. Optimism—plus sor 
of steamroller tactics—got in t 
of a general agreement to submit in 
vidual businesses to the proposed restr 
tions. However, tentative agre 
have been drafted for some comn 
ities, are in the formative stage in othe: 
Plans for control by commodities 
follow the same general pattern. Aver 
age volume of business during t 
6 years will be the basis of allo 
individual percentages of the total pac 
of each commodity. Estimates of pr 
able consumption at reasonable pric 
levels will be made by the Burcau o! 
Agricultural Economics and prorated 
Typical example: On corn, t! 
try is divided into 15 areas 
receive an allotment of th« 
1934 pack. Sub-allotments by 
goods then will be apportioned 
packer. Acreage a packer maj 
contract also will be allotted 
Penalties for overproduction « 
ment or selling below cost wo 
the form of reduction of the gui! 
ner’s allotment for the next j 
forcement of agreements wouk 
licensing under AAA. 
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Land Radio 


short-wave developments used to 


connect cities and speed business 


by radio 
ishington talks of merging 
ad wireless communications 
latter talk of new competi 
» Corp of America has just 
that, within 6 months, it will 
against the Western Union 
Telegraph wires with radio 
ynecting New York, Boston, 
n, Chicago, and New Or 
is follows news that Postal 
Mackay Radio) will connect 
nto its New York—San Fran- 
» service and expand its wire 
ties on the Pacific Coast 
leral Radio Commission 
license for use of short-wave 
r this purpose, reversing a for- 
y which kept radio communi 
t sea except for transmission be 
New York and San Francisco 
e between several Pacific Coast 
Mackay, which got in early 
cr new RCA service is less im 
»w, may be more significant in 
e run. Later in the year, says 
t David A. Sarnoff, New York- 
Philadelphians can communicate 
other by radio in their own 
new low rates. RCA 


Se 


has 


ontrol, 


ng at 


will be sending photograms” between 
these cities at so much per square inch 
or letterhead, instead of so much per 
word. Using very short waves, carrying 
about 50 miles, these 
Zo through automatic relay stations at 
New Brunswick and Trenton. They will 
come into competition with the present 
telephoto service of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co 

In expanding its domestic 
RCA will inaugurate its own pickup 
and delivery. Arrangements for such 
service on radio messages transmitted to 
or from foreign points have hitherto 
been made Western Union. In 
cidentally, the foreign service will be 
tied into the new domestic 

As Business Machines 

Short-wave developments which are 
thus enlarging the commercial commu 
nications field are also interesting manu- 
facturers of machines. The 
International Business Machines Corp. 
recently acquired from Radio Industries 
Corp. patents on radiotype, a micro 
wave typewriter which can be used to 
transmit messages by wireless—or by 
wire, if desired. This is a 2-w ay system 
in which messages typed off at one end 
are typed on by a duplicating machine at 
the other. |One use in view is quick 
communication from point to point in a 
factory or office building. The company 
is also experimenting with 


facsimiles” will 


service, 


with 


circuits 


business 


distance 


Acme 


DOING HER PART—Secretary of Labor Perkins sews the first NRA label into a 
ress at the Dress Code Authority headquarters in New York. This label is 
issued only to those who comply with the regulations against child labor, sweat 


sh 
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‘ps, the minimum wage and maximum hour regulations. 


Walt 


emmon, ade ¢ 
eral manager of I1.B.M.’s new Radioty; 
Division, and merchandising plans 


now being worked out 


inventor, has 


Salvaging Homes 


By modernizing foreclosed prop- 
erties, building and loan associa- 
tion puts them into black ink. 


SOLUTION to one of the most perp! 


ing problems faced by financial instit 
tions during the depression—what to 
with unprofitable foreclosed propert 

has been found, at least to the sat 


faction of one 
Modernization did it Instead of 


company 


sropertics on i 
Ww ard 
Association, New 


habilitated 


forcing its foreclosed 
market. the 
and Loan 


glutted Eleventh 


Building 


Result 
ate in black ink 
This is m 
finds that all 
modernization 
operating expenses, mn t 
tal Furthern 
save been fully paid from 


The association, second 


ore SI 


costs Of renovation 


were 


investment 


claims success cat! 

did all rehabilitating 
lly 
officer has devoted his enti 
Staffs of 


state, 
cause it 
scientifi For 2 years 
job painters 
electricians, and other artisa 
50 in number, 


maintained 


sometimes 
The aS” 


shade fa 


are 


window 


operates a 
Extensive Alterations 

Improvements go beyond mere paint 
ing and decorating. Each 
property is examined from 
standpoint: Can it be made to pay 
If so, what must be done? This deter 
mined, the staff ‘gives it the business 

Heating systems, if inefficient or ol 
solete, are and 
where economically feasibl« 
out they go 
hesitated to install complete moder 
heating plants where warranted. In 
many buildings electrical refrigeration 
has been added. have b 
equipped with elevators 

Most of the improvements have been 
on the interior, so far. Now 
ciation expects to give more 
to external face-lifting, hopes for posi 
tive results there too. Several men on 
the organization's board are experienced 
in the building field 

The property operated upon has con 
sisted of single-family houses and apart 
ments, the former of 6 rooms <i 
the latter of assorted types and sizes 


individual 
an econon 


resuscitated improved 
Otherwise 


The association has not 


Some also n 


the asso 


ittention 
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Shoes Shine 


Greater confidence and code provisions raise shoe pro- 
duction almost to the 1929 peak. 


Att God's chillen haven't yet bought 
new but manufacturers expect 
them to this year, if current production 
is an indicator. Output of shoes, boots, 
and slippers (other than rubber) for 
the first 11 months of 1933 surpassed 
1932 by 12.79. More astonishing is the 
fact that production last year came close 
to the 1929 record. Lacking one month, 
1933's score was 330,283,634 pairs. 
Addition of an estimated 20 million 
pairs for December produces a total only 
11,119,000 pairs under the ‘29 peak 
This dramatic rise comes after 3 years 
of decline and is a strange compound 
of hopes, fears, and statistical prophe- 
In the 11-month figures the great 
est increase (35.59) was for all-leather 
house slippers, etc.; mext came men’s 
other than work (23.8% 
and after that women’s shoes 
increase). Fabric 
It must be borne in mind that 
these are not figures of retail sales but 
factory production, representing 
actual or expected orders. Biggest rise 
is in items where style factors are fairly 
But that does not hold good 
with work shoes—up only 10.1%. 
The Pike’s Peak on the shoe 
chart came in August. The explanation 


ple. Impending was the shoc 


shoes, 


cics 


shoes shoes 
increase ) 
(14.8% 


clined 


shoes de 


of 


constant 
1933 


is sim 


manufacturers’ code with inevitably 
higher prices. Jobbers and _ retailers 
were filling in depleted stocks at old 
figures. A slump followed but as late 
as November, production in many lines 
still topped 1932. At a recent conven- 
tion of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association in St. Louis the cry was 
raised that a shoe shortage threatened, 
but this was generally recognized as 
manufacturers’ sales talk. 

Undoubtedly sales have improved 
Government crop-reduction checks and 
bettered commodity prices have loosened 
spending muscles, especially in the 
South and Middle West. With this came 
the confidence that retail stocks, long 
held at a bare minimum, could safely be 
built up. The Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers Code was approved Oct. 3 
It established a 40-hour maximum week 
with wage limits in large cities of 374¢ 
per hour for men, 32}¢ for women. 
The labor schedule raised costs in that 
item while leather was going up under 
similar stimulants. 

A New York department store esti 
mates that shoe prices are about 12% 
higher than last year. Wholesale quo- 
tations have been hiked 15% 
Such price trends have convinced job- 
bers that the direction is upward, in- 
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them 


ducing ¢ 
against a possible further 
more an early Easter, « 
spring buying, has for 


to incr 


production rates. C 
operating hours have d 


of the recourse to ov 
when orders are heavy 
them to increase stocks 


possibility of size and sty! 
Endicott-Johnson ( 
Endicott-Johnson, Endi 
provides a cheerful cas 
profits for the year ending N 
were $2,154,000, against $ 
1932. George Johnson, 
joiced in his letter to stock! 
the NRA program which 
company to “run all factor 
for the remainder of th 
duction by pairs exceeded 
year by 99%, 
better than the year before 
ally they did some very 
and selling on low-pri ed it 
During the coming seas 
kangaroo leather will com; 
other and with barnyard 
leather is advertised as dur 
proof, exceptionally soft, 
the foot.” There 
lift the barefoot sandal int 
force its use for evening 
ing manufacturers are pert 
doctors correspondingly elat 


Palills 


dollar sal S 


1 
IS aiso a 


Milk War 


Chicago gets its cheapest milk in 
15 years. Farmers and distribu. 
tors get a lesson. 


IF independent milk distributor 
cago and suburbs have want 
war, they are getting it with a \ 
The lid is off and the housev 
was the real winner of the r 
(BW —Jan13'34), is getting 
at the corner grocery at 7}¢ to § 
quart as against a minimum ol 

der the AAA marketing agreen 
abandoned. For delivered mil! 
paying 10¢. 

Heretofore, the large distri! 
confined his efforts to home de! 
he has now gone into the 
carry” field, where the ind 
have taken away much of the 
business. He is also in the gro 
ply field, selling at a price to p 
9¢ retail quart. Independents hav 
forced to drop to 8¢, and in son 
two quarts are being offered { 
Not in more than 15 years has 
been able to obtain its milk so 

The farmer and distributor ! 
contributed a half-cent to the 
price cut in accepting an award 
strike arbitration committee. Un 
the farmers get $1.85 a hundred 
AAA has announced, throug! 
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TRUCKING Is 
ONE OF THE NATION’S GREAT INDUSTRIES 


They can 


YVERY town and city in the United States has re- 
D sponsible firms engaged in the business of Truck- 
ing and Hauling. With their fleets and drivers availa- 
ble for any kind of hauling—by the job, the day, week, 
month or year—they perform a vital public service. 

What these men think about International Trucks 
and Service should interest all buyers and operators 
of motor trucks, for trucking contractors are seeking 
one end—the lowest cost per ton-mile. Hauling is all 
they have to sell—and their profits go up only as their 
costs go down. 

Without the confidence of this great trucking in- 
dustry International Harvester could not have become 
an outstanding truck manufacturer. Go where you 
please —in small or large cities — and you will find 
Internationals hauling thei sir large share of the Truck- 
ing Industry’s own loads. 

Close figuring men who make a business of truck- 
ing know trucks as the stove man knows stoves—as 
the shoe man knows shoes. All makes of trucks are 


known to them in terms of black or red ink. 
go back in their books for many years and + show you 
which makes of trucks pay an ope rating profit —and 
which trucks do not. That is why they stendendine so 
largely on Internationals. They don’ tguess. They know! 

International's after-sale service is a most impor- 
tant consideration to the trucking industry. Standard 
International parts and standard International Service 
in 201 cities—the largest company-owned truck ser- 
vice organization in the world — play a vital part in 
the brilliant performance of International Trucks — 
in any business. 

Whatever your business may be, do not buy any 
truck of any size or for any purpose until you know 
all that International offers you. Visit the Interna- 
tional Branca or Dealer near you. Ask for demon- 
stration. Sizes range from '-ton to 7!2-ton. Chassis 
prices from $360 up, f.o.b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


lie de : OF AMERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave. | Alc nomen 


Chicago, Illinois 





NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Wide World 


NRA, NRDGA—General Johnson speaks at the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 


ciation meeting. Right, Lew Hahn waves 


tary Wallace, that it will take no hand 
in attempting to enforce the arbitration 
award; that the $1.85 base price is still 
too high for enforcement, or even for 
the best interests of farmers. Its offer to 
open a new investigation, with the idea 
of determining what a fair and enforce 
able price might be, and then compell- 
ing payment of such a price by all dis 
tributors was rejected by the Pure Milk 
composed of producers 
Wallace had previously indicated that 
$1.70 a hundred pounds (3.63¢ a 
quart) was the maximum that could be 
The present war is expected 
to show that adjustments are inevitable. 


Association, 


enforced 


Milk Peace 


New York asked to try out new 
AAA milk plan. 


rue milk problem of the United States 
is being considered as a unit in an effort 
to find “parity” in an enforceable price 
to the producer and to eliminate all re- 
tail price-fixing so far as federal control 
is concerned. The first trial will be made 
in New York, after the whole question 
has been aired and accepted at a meet- 
ing to be held in New York City Feb. 5. 
The AAA has been invited to sit in on 
an attempt to find a way to control milk 
coming into the metropolitan area from 
New York 

The basis of the plan is a milk pool 
from which will be drawn fluid milk for 
drinking (Class 1), milk for cream 
(Class 2), ice cream milk (Class 3), 
cheese milk (Class 4), and all the rest 
(Class 5). The producer will be paid 
tor his proportional share of the amount 


consigned to each class. Newcomers, 


who have not sold milk in the area for 
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away a photographer. 


30 consecutive days during 1933, must, 
for 90 days, accept the price of Class 5 
milk for all products shipped. If they 
stand the gaff, they will then be ad- 
mitted to the pool. 

This plan will shortly go into full 
effect in milk shed after milk shed. It 
is the new interpretation of the “pool- 
ing’’ arrangement, based on actual de- 
liveries, not on estimated production 
The 90-day clause takes the place of the 
milk shed control in the old setup. 

Production Control 

There will also be production control 
to raise prices. Methods are to be an- 
nounced later together with the process- 
ing tax (reported generally as starting 
at 4¢ per 100 Ib. and rising, in time, 
perhaps to 20¢). Experience, notably 
in New Orleans, has shown that, as 
prices are raised without production con- 
trol or elimination of bootlegging, out 
siders are tempted in. In the New 
Orleans shed, 2,600 cows were added to 
production, ruining the marketing 
agreement as it then stood 

The present price of Class 1 milk in 
the New York territory is $2.30 per 
100 Ib. AAA has thrown a bombshell 
into that situation by stating that the 
new plan may give the farmers 22¢ less, 
and adding that this saving will be 
passed on to the consumer-—about 4¢ a 
quart. This bold stroke may be taken as 
a proof of the sincerity of the plan and 
of AAA's faith in its workability in 
reaching an “enforceable” price level 
The promise is that the farmers will 
soon get much higher prices, and will, 
at the very start, get more for their total 
output than they do now when they 
have to sell their ‘‘surplus’’ milk in the 
lower classes at ruinous figures. The old 
program raised the price of part of the 
milk, lowered it drastically on the rest. 





Retail Millstone. 


Squeezed by codes, 4d; 
association members 
profits on narrower ma 


£oods 

lor 
RISEN, after a 4-year declit 
dented heights of influ 
NIRA-inspired influx of 
members, the National Reta 
Association, now 4,500 str 
closed what many called 
able convention Mor 
store owners and exe 
to start a new era in ret 
out where codes have left 

“Between 2 millstones 
the most popular answer 

Buying has hitherto b 
all, the best bargainer 
the lowest prices and 
whether the manufacturer 1 
covered costs, or greased 
to bankruptcy. NRA codes 
Most of them prohibit sales 
cost, require that the mas 
lowest selling price includ 
items of overhead. Many 
rebates, secret allowances 
strators, and the use of other 
tices that served to chisel p: 
the first time in history th 
firm and legally approved b 
which stores can buy 

Competition Intensified 

On the topside, selling 
must be revamped. The 
abolishes the department stor 
weapon, the loss leader. It 
minimum mark-up, living wag 
working hours. Higher costs 
concessions from suppliers wil! 
raise the average mark-up, 
price-fluctuations, equalize an 
competition on a narrow marge 

Convention speeches and di 
involved these new and vital pr 
Buyers seemed determined to ott 
effect of a “bottom” to prices by 
turnover, cleaner stocks, lower 
downs. Personnel managers, for 
pay higher wages under the co 
they were going to get more 
money-—with the help of better t 
methods. Merchandising 
faced with the problem of wri: 
profit out of narrower “‘gross 
strong for better selling methods 

Store executives showed up i: 
ceedingly hopeful but frugal mo 
frugality was held responsibl 
failure of a move to bring bac! 
Hahn, former president of th« 
tion and now without a port! 
permanent president on a salary 
Veterans commented on the gr 
fluence of the large group of 
volume members. With the hel; 
latter, David Ovens, president of 
Ivey & Co., Charlotte, N. C., § 
association presidency for 1934 | 
out salary). 
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MIDGET 


A LITTLE tugboat can nose a towering 


ocean liner about and set her on her course. With 


the same miracle of power, so small a thing as a 
product’s package can change the course of an 


entire business. 


Because of a modernized package, you’ve seen 
products brought down from a top shelf and 
featured in window and counter displays. You’ve 


seen trade apathy changed to action—and the 


morale of the sales force revived. You’ve seen 
new products win their way to the top, and old 
ones fight their way back to the top—with the 
help of an appealing, convenient package that 


made news for dealer and consumer alike. 


Within the past few years, the American Can 
Company has helped hundreds of manufacturers 
discover (and profit by) the force of modern 
packaging. Is it not likely that we might help you? 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


50 PARK AVENUE 
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“Wait and See’—Eastman 


Coordinator is still for government operation but thinks 
we had better not change railroad owners while crossing 
a depression. Would keep present plan another year. 


“To form a more perfect union.” 

In 6 words, Transportation Coordi- 
nator Eastman states the fundamental 
principle to be applied in remedying the 
ills of the railroad situation. 

Public ownership and operation is 
frankly accepted by the Coordinator as 
the best method of forming this union, 
but he refrains at present from recom- 
mending either that or “grand’’ consoli- 
dation, in order to give the industry an- 
other chance to achieve better organiza- 
tion voluntarily. 

“The managements must pull to- 
gether instead of pulling against each 
other in a great variety of different 
directions.” 

One More Chance 

Looking back over their individual- 
istic policies, Mr. Eastman is ‘not at all 
certain that this can be done’’ but, says 
he, the present coordination plan has 
opened up possibilities and he recom- 
mends that it be continued for another 
year to discover whether further trial 
may justify a permanent arrangement. 

What this final form of coordinator 
administration should be is already well 
defined in Eastman’s mind. There 
should be a government official with 
powers like his own but ultimately ex- 
tended beyond railroads to all transpor- 
tation agencies. He vetoes the idea that 
this official should be a director general 
or a czar. His function would be to aid 
rather than to dominate the railroad 
industry. 

Against Labor Restrictions 

In recommending that the present 
coordinator plan be continued, by Presi- 
dential proclamation, until June 16, 
1935, Eastman urges that last year's 
Emergency Transportation Act author- 
izing coordination of railroad operations 
and services but restricting dismissal of 
employees be amended. Present restric- 
tions stand in the way of improvements 
which he asserts to be of re on to 
railroad labor in the long run. He is 
now preparing a special report putting 
up to Congress the proposition that 
when changes are made in administra- 
tive and operating methods for the pri- 
mary purpose of getting work done more 
cthciently, salvage of employees should, 
within reasonable limits, be a charge 
upon the savings effected. 

The only other positive recommenda- 
tion for legislation now is that com- 
pulsory consolidations should be given 
a trial by creating federal corporations 
for the purpose when the ICC finds, 
a‘ter public hearing, that groupings pro- 
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posed by the Coordinator would be in 
the public interest. This will also be 
made the subject of a later detailed re- 
port to Congress. 

Suggestions without specific recom- 
mendations for legislation refer to the 
desirability of speeding the reorganiza- 
tion of insolvent or bankrupt railroads 
including reduction of fixed charges, 
and removing the railroads entirely from 
the operation of the antitrust laws. Re- 
ferring to the proposal recently made by 
the ICC and endorsed by President 
Roosevelt, that the railroads be required 
to set up sinking funds for debt retire- 
ment out of earnings, Eastman asserts 
that they will inevitably require a higher 
standard of earnings than has been 
thought necessary in the past. This 
throws the problem back to the regula- 
tion of rates, and there the Coordinator, 
with eloquent silence, permits it to lie. 

Government Operation 

Eastman’s report includes a tentative 
plan for government operation of the 
railroads, also a study of the Prince plan 
for consolidation of the roads into a few 
great systems, and a legal treatise which 
concludes that consolidations can be 
compelled. He does not recommend 
public ownership and operation at this 
time, principally for the reason that the 
country is in no condition to pay the 
bill, even if the huge properties were 
acquired through an exchange of secu- 
rities. 

A “grand plan” of consolidation to 
be effected now or gradually over a term 
of years is not favored because the Co- 
ordinator is not persuaded of its merits 
and, requiring new legislation, it would 
precipitate a controversy from which it 
would be difficult to emerge. But, East- 
man warns, ‘one or the other of these 
two remedies—government ownership 
or grand consolidation—will eventually 
be applied unless the managements are 
able to remedy present ills some other 
way. If public ownership and operation 
arrive, the impelling motive will prob- 
ably not be logic or theory but the prac- 
tical one that private enterprise and cap- 
ital will not be able to carry on success- 
fully.” 

ICC Reserves Comment 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has reserved comment until East- 
man submits specific recommendations 
for legislation. His next report on the 
question of whether federal legislation 
is needed to regulate other means of 
transportation and to promote proper 
coordination of all of them, also will 


have a bearing on the get 
situation. 

Thereafter, he will report 
for amending present { 
improve details of the pres 
regulating the railroads, and 
for further legislation to 
road labor conditions and ; 


Truck Bill 


House Commerce Committee 
Chairman wants a highway |ay. 


WITHOUT waiting for the : 
tions of Joseph B. Eastman 
ordinator, Sam Rayburn, 

the House Interstate Com: 
mittee, has introduced and | 

in progress on another ed 
bill for regulation of intersta: 
truck transportation. This 
Congressional prerogatives 

the railroads’ desire to gu 
the possibility that Coordinator | 
may recommend that regulator: 
tion wait until NRA bus and t 
have demonstrated their eft 
However, Eastman’s report on 
transportation is now annour 
February and will catch the bi 
mittee. 

The bill is practically identical wit! 
the draft which the American Highway 
Freight Association joined with the Na 
tional Association of Railroad & Pub 
Utilities Commissioners in sponsoring 
last March, but American 
Associations, Inc., the successor organ 
ization, has declared its opposition t 
federal regulation at this time 
that “the trucking industry wants a 
opportunity to work out its own salva 
tion under its code, without interfer 
ence, and furthermore that it wants : 
strictions placed by Congress on 
railroads so that the latter may not con 
tinue their destructive practice of 
‘chiseling’ rates to undercut truck con 
petitors.”” 

“Regulation or Strangulation”™ 

Charging that the American [ruck 
ing Associations, Inc., 


Trucking 


has violated 
assurance that it would support federa 
regulation, many over-the-road haulers 
who were members of the American 
Highway Freight Association have ! 
lowed their old leader, Jack Keeshin, o! 
Chicago (‘Give me regulation, or giv¢ 
me strangulation”), in organizing 2 nc¥ 
association. In meeting at Chiag 
Jan. 12, the common carrier trucker 
loudly advertised their belief that moto: 
truck manufacturers have gained 
nation of American Truck Association 
Inc. The Chicago meeting re‘ 
however, that the common 
truckers wil: not swallow the Rayburt 
Bill whole. 

\ This bill, as it is now drafted, 1 
interstate truck as well as bus 0; 
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ICC practice ally the same 
er the rates of highway car- 
has over rail rates, except that 
would not extend to joint 
ymmission would have com- 
to pres ribe exact minimum 
um rates for common car 
xe road and to fix the mini 
yf contract Carriers 
only school buses, 
and trolley buses. The bill 
the so-called “Shreveport 
by stipulating that the ICC 
10 power to control any intra- 


I 
on any ground whatsoever 


taxicabs, 


MMittee 
ay law, 
, carriers in bona fide opera 

would automatically 
tificates of public convenience 
ssity. New lines, however, 
to show need for the serv 


1933, 


yntract carriers would be re- 
btain permits from the com 
t none would have to make a 
of convenience and necessity 
lly, Chairman McManany of 
id the House committee that 
| regulation of interstate bus and 
rates and public safety require- 
ie now regarded as necessary by 
mission 


Rail Raid 


Truckers try court action to stem | 


railroads’ expansion of pick-up 
and delivery service. 


OF greater immediate concern than legis- 
lation to truckers generally is the rail- 
roads’ expanding store-door service and 
Coordinator Eastman’s near-future re- 
port on the handling of less-than-car- 
load freight. His findings are expected 
to have considerable influence on rail- 
road policy with respect to off-rail serv- 
ices 

Regardless of its outcome, the pend- 
ing Ohio truckers’ suit, 


The bill} 








to enjoin the| 


pick-up and delivery service inaugu- | 


rated Dec. 1 by the Pennsylvania, Erie, 

Grand Trunk, and other roads, is prop- 

aganda that will rally truckers against 

the railroads’ aggressive drive for traffic. 

The Ohio Association of Commercial 

Haulers alleges that the railroads have 

no legal authority to engage in trucking 

and denies the sufficiency of the pro- 

lings incident to the ICC’s refusal to 
= end the tariffs. 

The Pennsy is having its own trou- 

n keeping the store-door experi- 

"Within bounds. Free service is 

1 to 260 miles in the Pennsyl- 

tariffs. Monon proposed, effec- 

jan. 15, to imaugurate unlimited 

The Pennsy requested the ICC 

ispend Monon'’s tariff, representing 

ts Own service may not be the ulti- 

te solution but urging discretion dur- 


the test period. The commission 
retused 
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Daddy’s train pulls in“on time.” And Western 
Electric dispatching apparatus helped to bring 
him home —quickly, safely, on schedule! 

Railroads throughout the country rely upon 
Western Electric train dispatching telephone 
systems. To guide any one of many trains in 


his territory, the dispatcher by simply turn- 


ing a key—is in instant telephone touch with the proper signal 
tower. Western Electric telephones are in stations and at sidings 
too, and within reach of train crews and track inspectors. 

Like the many other Western Electric sound transmission 
products, the railroad telephone is thoroughly depend- @8 


able 


made by the makers of your Bell Telephone. . 


Western Elecfric 


LEADERS 


IN SOUND TRANSMISS 


ION APPARATUS 
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NRA Compliance Catechism 


Here are the answers compiled by Business Week to the 
specific questions that business is asking about Wash- 
ington’s program for self-government in industry, com- 
pliance and enforcement. 


NRA is passing out of the period of 
code making into that of code compli- 
ance and enforcement. The basic unit 
of this is the “Code Authority,”’ evolved 
out of the experience gaitied in the mak- 
ing of codes. 

The duties, functioning and relation 
to industry of these code authorities are 
matters of wide question. Busines: 
Week, in order to make available the 
information it has gathered on these 
points, has prepared another of its NRA 
“Catechisms.” The information here is 
not quoted directly, but is thoroughly 
authoritative, based on public announce- 
ments and answers given at NRA to 
these specific questions. 


Q. What is a Code Authority? A. An 
agency established under a code of fair prac- 
tice (4) to direct broad industry planning 
and (4) to handle complaints of code viola- 
tions. It is made up of from 6 to 12 mem- 
bers from the industry and 1 to 3 Adminis- 
tration members. It may be set up by the 
trade association, elected from its member- 
ship, or chosen from the whole industry 
according to rules laid down in the code. In 
case of failure by the industry to establish its 
own Code Authority, the President may ap- 
point all members. The industry members 
vote, while the Administration member has 
no vote, but has a veto power on any action 
by the Code Authority. 


Q. What is the difference between “com- 
pliance” and “enforcement” of codes? A. 
In NRA terminology, “compliance” has to do 
with the acceptance by the units of an in- 
dustry of the provisions of its code. It is 
sought through fact-finding, explanation, 
education, persuasion, adjustment, and 
arbitration. “Enforcement” means the legal 
processes initiated by the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Attorney-General as a 
result of the failure to obtain compliance. 


Q. How do complaints regarding code vio- 
lations originate, and how are they routed? 
A. The accompanying chart explains this 
more fully than could columns of words. 
Complaints regarding code violations may 
be made by any citizen, but labor complaints 
are preferably initiated by an employee or a 
member of the industry and trade practice 
complaints by a member of the industry 


Q. How are complaints regarding labor 
handled? A. Complaints regarding collec- 
tive bargaining (made mandatory under Sec- 
tion 7(a) of NIRA) and labor disputes that 
threaten strikes or lockouts (and all labor 


questions when they reach such a stage) are 
routed to the National Labor Board through 
its 18 Regional Labor Boards. Complaints 
of violations of the wages and hours pro- 
visions of codes, or regarding other em- 
ployer-employee relations, as they affect in- 
dividual employees or enterprises, are made 
through the local industrial adjustment 
agency, and where not settled locally go up 
through the compliance machinery (see 
chart) ; such labor complaints, if they arise 
elsewhere, are referred back to the local 
adjustment agencies for preliminary studies 
and efforts at adjustments. Labor questions, 
however, cannot be taken up by the Code 
Authority until it has set up either an 
“Employer-Employee Relations Committee’ 
and/or an “Industrial Relations Board.’ In 
the absence of such approved bodies, the 
labor issues are handled locally and, in case 
of difficulties, go direct to NRA, or to the 
National Labor Board. 


Q. How are complaints from consumers 
regarding prices handled? A. If they come 
to the Code Authority, they are transmitted 
at once to the Administration member, irre- 
spective of the agency that is to handle them. 
The Administration member is charged with 
the duty of seeing that they are properly 
and promptly taken care of. Consumers’ 
price complaints may be based on price in- 
creases directly or through impairment of 
quality, on alleged unlawful agreements or 
practices such as price fixing or on deter- 
rents to improved processes. They do not 
include complaints simply of direct code vio- 
lations; those go to the Code Authorities. 


Q. What is the administration set-up on 
the Code Authorities? A. Codes differ as to 
number of Administration members, the rule 
now being from 1 to 3, with a tendency to 
have 1 only. An officer of NRA has usually 
been named but in future it will probably be 
an industrialist with experience in NRA as 
official, adviser, or temporarily attached for 
training. Duties include watching development 
of the Code Authority with special reference 
to the broad welfare of the industry and the 
interests of consumers and employees, assist- 
ance in preparing Code Authority's recom- 
mendations for changes in the code, guarding 
against tendencies toward monopolies or op- 
pression of small enterprises. Administra- 
tion members are not to interfere or dictate, 
and specific action under their veto power 
(‘the substitute for the anti-trust laws in 
this setup,’ says General Johnson) may be 
taken only after consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator. Unless the code provides other- 
wise, the Administration member shall have 
a labor and a consumer advisor, nominated 
respectively by the Labor and Consumer Ad- 
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Ba 1c ts 


A.Where an industrial adjustment agency is organized to handle the particular type of 
complaint and has been authorized to act upon it inthe first instance ==> 

8. Where an industrial adjustment agency is either not organized or has not been authorized 
to handle the particular type of complaint —) 

C. Where an industrial adjustment agency is organized and has been authorized to handle the 
particular type of complaint on reference, but notin the first instance --=——@> 




















C-1. Where, upon reference, the industrial adjustment agency is able to handle the complaint 
C-2.Where, upon reference, an industrial adjustment agency is unable to handle the complaint 
D.Labor complaints arising under section 7A,NIRA,or labor disputes where a strike or lockout exists 
or is threatened.Any such complaint should be referred directly to the appropriate regional 
labor board to be settled by arbitration, mediation ,or conciliation ——e-——> 
E. All unadjusted complaints referred by NRA to the enforcement agencies of the government ameams ag 
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Small Industries 


Criticism that codes are being used to strangle the little 
fellow brings Presidential action. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, by executive 
order, has opened the road direct to the 
Federal Trade Commission and the At- 
torney-General for all who believe NRA 
codes have worked hardships upon them 
or have tended to create monopolies. 
This was written into the act; it sets two 
great enforcing bodies as judge and jury 
of the “laws merchant” of industry 
which NRA is empowered to write. 
Legislative functions of NRA are thus 
given the added power of direct judicial 
supervision. The executive order answers 
criticisms of the alleged tendency of 
code writers to proceed as if the anti- 
trust laws had been entirely suspended. 

Donald R. Richberg, NRA general 
counsel, reiterated the position of the 
Administration, that the ‘anti-trust laws 
are still in force.” Even if “any action 
complying with the provisions of a code 
shall be exempt from the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws,”’ this ‘does not mean 
that a code can be written so as to au- 
thorize monopolistic practices,” or that 

under the protection of a code, indus- 

trial groups can fix prices, or carry out 

other operations in restraint of trade.” 
Johnson Wrote It 

General Johnson, asked his attitude 
toward the executive order, said ‘I wrote 
it.” But in his speech in New York 
jan. 18, the General severely criticized 
the Federal Trade Commission as a sub- 
stitute for NRA. 

Administration leaders, however, 
assert the liberal tendencies of the pres- 
ent commissioners promise a much 
broader attitude. The President's order 
really, according to Administration 
spokesmen, affirms the clear-cut powers 
of NRA, and it sets the Federal Trade 
Commission in its proper place. 

Talk in Congress of the oppression of 
small industries has caused much con- 
cern at NRA. General Johnson invited 
Senators Borah and Nye to join with 
him in studying this problem. They 
refused, said if that was arranged, Con- 
gress, not the General, would do it. 
Many attacks have since been made. 
The Industrial Advisory Board of NRA 
has been made the coordinating office 
for such complaints, and kicks have been 
sought, for 3 weeks, from every con- 
ceivable source. A very small number 
have turned up. 

Old Complaints Sifted 

Complaints have come in in the past 
asking for exemptions from codes on 
account of difficulties and destruction to 
small industries through higher wages 
They are being sifted carefully. There 
is much thought that piece-work pay 
may have to be substituted for the usual 


minimum wage, so as to save efficient 
small industries and at the same time 
leave the competitive position un- 
changed and eliminate chiseling and 
sweatshop practices. That would be tre- 
mendously difficult, for uniform piece- 
work payment would require elaborate 
planning and supervising machinery. 
Some of the big factories, as of clothing, 
have 5,000 piecework rates, some apply- 
ing to no other factories, even competi- 
tive ones. There is no doubt, commen- 
tators say, that fixed minima have tended 
to climinate the slower, handicapped 
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Changes in machinery and policy may be needed to break 
deadlock over labor disputes. 


Drastic changes in organization, pos- 
sibly also in policy, of the National 
Labor Board loom as result of its pres- 
ent descent into confusion and delay. 

The Board, clothed with plenary 
powers by the President but a few weeks 
ago, has stumbled into many difficulties 
since Senator Wagner, its chairman, re- 
turned to his duties in the Senate. 
Pierre S. duPont is the only industrial 
member who now comes regularly to 
Washington, the other 3 (Walter C. 
Teagle, Gerard Swope, and Louis E. 
Kirstein) having been rotated back to 
their own jobs under the reorganization 
plans of the Industrial Advisory Board 
of NRA. In addition, there has been no 
vice-chairman to sit when Senator Wag- 
ner can't attend. 

Meanwhile, the ruling in the captive 
mines dispute, upholding the original 
decision of the board and insisting that 
John L. Lewis be received in negotia- 


tions as president of the U: 
Workers as well as an er 
miner, allows 15 days for { 
tiations on other points 

The Weirton steel case, |} 
as an open defiance of its r 
ing election of representat 
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White House for solution 
intervention, directed at sett! 
out drastic action of suit un 
collective bargaining claus« 
code, or under the contract ent 
by the Weirton company, 
Labor Board muddled, wait 
and more effective setup 

The Budd case, involving 
position to NLB’s ruling on 
has been turned over to the 
Compliance Board of NRA. N 
here was more clear and less « 
ing, but still emphasized need 
direct and effective machinery 
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OLD AND NEW —tThe Todd Co.’s bid for a wider market has keys wher 
old type had levers, is as different in appearance as it is in mechanics. ! 
Dreyfuss designed the smooth, simple case with the square keys and biz 
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Many large ‘organizations have sliced stagger- 
ing sums from sales travel costs, merely by 
«specifying Greyhound Buses for field men. Write nearest of 
There’s more than 50 Saving over privat 





s Soups, which have been 
world about “21 kinds” in 
llowing-editorial page of all 
igazines these many years, are 
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noodle with chicken, and| Then there’s coverage of the whole United 
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anovation ? liberal stop-over privileges, baggage protection 
Isn’t it worth your while to get the whole 
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NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to January 2) 


(Continued from Business Week, January 20, 1934) 


Shoe and Leather Finish, Polish, and 


Cement Manufacturing Industry. 


184, 


By Association of Manufacturers of Shoe and 
Leather Finishes and Cements and Shoe Polish 
lostitute. Maximum Hours; 40 a week, averaged 
tor calendar year; exceptions for specified classes 
of employees. Minimum Wages: Shoe polish 
division, men 37Y3c. an hour; women 32'2c. an 
hour. Other divisions, 40c. an hour for men; 
45c. am hour for women. Prohibits reclassifica- 
uon, Other Important Provisions: Each division 
to govern itself. Lists among unfair trade prac- 
tices bribery, rebates, special allowances, free 
goods, false invoices, selling below cost as ap- 
proved by certified public accountant, paying tor 
advertising in dealers’ catalogues, etc. 


185. Concrete Pipe Manufacturing Industry. 


By American Concrete Pipe Institute. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week, averaged over 3-month periods. 
Tolerances for crane operators, 6 hours a week; 
truckmen, 14 hours a week. Employers engaged 
in mechanical operations must observe code hours. 
Minimum Wages: North, 37c. an hour; South, 


27c. an hour; offig: workers, $14-$15 a week. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. 


Provides 
for wags adjustment to ee equitable differen- 
tials. rohibits reclassification. Osher Important 
Provisions: Establishes Code Authority. Creates 
9 geographical districts to facilitate administration. 
Votung at Code Authority meetings based on one 
vote for each 5,000 tons annual production. 
Requires sworn statements regarding output, etc. 
Code Authority to establish uniform cost account- 
ing system. rohibits false or misleading adver- 
using, false branding, bribery, quoting or selling 
at prices below cost. Minimum prices to include 
not more than cost for direct labor and material, 
plus charges determined ‘“‘by calculating percent- 
age of plant utilization to capacity during the 
ears 1929-1932 and multiplying that percentage 
y the total overhead cost."’ Prohibits renting or 
leasing of equipment to other than members of 
industry. 


186. End Grain Strip Wood Block Industry 
By End Grain Strip Wood Block Manufacturers, 
Inc. Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum 
Wages: In Arkansas, 35c. an hour; elsewhere, 
i0c.; office workers, $14 a week. Exemptions 
Gaawe with approval of Code Authority. 
‘omen get equal pay for equal work. Time 
worked above code minima draws 1'2 times 
regular rate. Provides for equitable adjustment; 
reclassification prohibited; employers or 
agents must not collect rebates on wages 
Important Provisions: Establishes Code Authority. 
Prohibits inaccurate advertising, false invoices or 
labeling. Prohibits sales below cost, as established 
by standard cost accounting system to be formu- 
lated by Code Authority. Prohibits rebates, 
bribes, consignment sales, except under contract. 
Provides for filing of price lists; prohibits viola- 
tion of established prices; establishes various 
rules regarding services, charges, terms of sale. 
Glove Manufacturing 


187. Cotton Cloth 


Industry 

By National Association of Cotton Cloth Glove 
Macufacturers. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, 
with 10% tolerance during specified periods. 
Minimum Wages: For factory work—cutters, 40c. 
an hour; sewers, 32',c. an hour; others, 30c. an 
hour, excepting beginners and sub-standard work- 
ers; office workers—above 21 years, $15 a week; 
under 21 years, $12 a week. Women get equal 
pay for equal work. Provides for equitable ad- 
justment ; ow ee reclassification. Code Author- 
ity to establish minimum piece-work rates. Other 
Important Provisions; Establishes Code Authority. 
To develop a uniform cost accounting system. 
Requires monthly reports on employment, wages, 
output of various “ft and styles, unfilled orders, 
etc. Provides for filing of price lists, reporting 
discontinued lines, closeouts or distress merchan- 
dise. Defines wholesalers and retailers, specifies 
special charges for imprints, terms of sale. Lists 
among unfair trade practices false invoices, re- 
bates, inaccurate advertising, bribery, style piracy, 
consignments, protection orders, eae below cost. 


188. Velvet Industry 

By Velvet Manufacturers’ Association. Maxi- 
mum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum Wages; $13 
a week; piece-work and hourly rates to be at least 
20% above June 26, 1933, rates. Differentials 
then prevailing are to be maintained. Women 
get equal pay for equal work. Osher Important 
Provisions: Establishes Code Authority. Members 
have $5 votes for first loom operated and 5 votes 
for each additional loom in operation, with maxi- 
mum of 1,500 votes Provides for reports on 


production facilities and capacity, actual produc- 
tion, machine hours operated, labor, wages, stocks 
on hand, prices and terms of all sales. Code 
Authority to establish uniform cost-finding sys- 
tem, rules regarding distress merchandise, seconds, 
rejected or damaged goods. Code Authority may 
require certificate prior to installation of addi- 
tional productive machinery (no restrictions on 
modernization). Calls for all contracts in writ- 
ing, equal terms and prices under equal condi- 
tions, uniform contract forms, terms not to ex- 
ceed 70 days. Prohibits unfair discrimination, 
bribery, rebates, consignments, design piracy. 
Limits operation of productive machinery to 80 
hours a week. 


189. Coated Abrasives Industry 

By Coated Abrasives Association. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week with certain specified toler- 
ances. Minimum Wages: 40c. an hour; workers 
16-18 years old, 35c. an hour; office workers, 
$12-$15 a week, graded according to popula- 
tion. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Provides for equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates; prohibits reclassification. Other Impor- 
tant Provisions: Establishes Code Authority. 
Prescribes certain rules of voting based on dol- 
lar volume. Anticipates application to govern- 
ment for special rules covering importations. 
190. Paper Stationery and Tablet Manufac- 
turing Industry 


By Paper Stationery and Tablet Manufacturers’ 
Association. Maximum Hours: Factory work- 
ers, 40 hours a week; certain specified toler- 
ances for others. No work for women between 
7 P.M. and 7 A.M. Minimum Wages: North, 
men, 38c. am hour; women, 33c. an_ hour. 
South, 30c. an hour. Other employees, $12-$15 
a week. Women get equal pay tor equal work. 
Provides for equitable adjustment; reclassinca- 
tion prohibited. Other Important Provisions: 
Establishes Code Authority. To investigate 
feasibiliry of further limitation of working 
hours. Provides for uniform and approved ac- 
counting and costing system. Prohibits sales 
below cost. Price lists to be filed and adhered 
to. Code Authority may _ investigate prices. 
Authority to establish procedure for disposal of 
discontinued lines, damaged goods, seconds, 
distress merchandise. Provides for filing of 
reports on employment, wages, plant capacity, 
actual production, sales, orders, unfilled orders, 
inventories, etc. Authority to establish rules 
of fair practice, possible restriction on new 
facilities, plans to promote balance between 
production and consumption. 


Seavenger Trade 
Sanitation Services. 


191. Cinders, and 

By American Institute of 
Maximum Hours: 48 a week. Minimum Wages: 
10c. an hour in cities over 50,000 population; 
35c. an hour for 2,500-50,000 population; towns 
under 2,500, 30c. an hour. Women get equal pay 
for equal work. Provides for adjustment to 
March 4, 1933, differentials. Wage reductions and 
reclassification prohibited. Other Important Pro- 
visions: Establishes Code Authority. To estab- 
lish uniform rules on terms of sale, collection of 
accounts, etc. Lists among unfair trade practices, 
violation of uniform terms, deceptive advertising, 
bribery, rebates, etc 


Ashes, 


192. Cast Tron Pressure Pipe Industry 

By Cast Iron Pressure Pipe Institute. Maximum 
Hours: 36 a week, with tolerances to 45 hours 
for 6 weeks in any 6month period; office em- 
ployees, 40 a week; no employee to work more 
than 27 days in any 31-day period. Minimum 
Wages: North, 35c. an hour; South, 30c. an 
hour; office employees, $15 a week. Provides for 
equitable adjustment; prohibits reclassification. 
Other Important Provisions: Creates Board of 
Control. Permits reports on cost, production, 
shipments, sales, unfilled orders, inventories, etc. 
Board may advise members ‘‘concerning their pro- 
duction."’ Provides that accounting practices for 
cost determination be approved by Red of Con- 
trol. Prescribes cost figuring procedure, including 
use of specified published prices on raw materials. 
Prohibits rebates, bribery, violation of specified 
terms, false invoices. Defines “home markets,”’ 
and prohibits quoting lower prices in other than 
home markets. 


193. Folding Paper Box Industry 

By Folding Paper Box Association of America. 
Maximum Hours; 40 a week, with certain speci- 
fied tolerances. Minimum Wages: Mechanical 
workers—North, men, 40c. an hour; women, 35c. 
an hour; South, Sc. an hour less. Other em- 
ployees—North, $16 a week; South, $14 a week. 
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Bank for Foreign Trade 


Export leaders propose a bank to handle intermediate 


credits and government insurance. 


pected to act soon. 


THE foreign trade of the United States, 
which accounted for American sales 
abroad in 1929 of more than $5} bil- 
lions but dropped to little more than 
$14 billions in 1932, is likely to get a 
boost in the next few weeks. Washing- 
ton has been considering the problem 
seriously for some months. Since No- 
vember a committee of foreign trade 
leaders, headed by John Abbink of 
Business Publishers International, has 
been working on a plan of its own 
which has found more than ordinary 
favor in Washington and among ex- 
porters. And finally, William C. Bul- 
litt, ambassador to Moscow, has inti- 
mated that he doesn’t intend to start 
for Moscow next month “without some 
plan” on which Soviet-American trade 
expansion can be built. The Adminis- 
tration is open-minded on the whole 
matter and has listened to proposals 
ranging from a complete control of for- 
eign trade to the creation of a govern- 
ment bank to finance exports. 
Old Complaint 

Long before foreign trade became en- 
tangled in a mass of foreign exchange 
restrictions, import quotas, and rising 
nationalistic tariffs, American exporters 
complained that they were at a disad- 
vantage on foreign markets because of 
inadequate financing facilities at home 
to aid them in the granting of credits 
to customers. Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Finland, Denmark, and Japan 
were all offering their manufacturers 
some form of government credit insur- 
ance of guarantee. Common practice 
was for the government to set aside a 
fund against which credit guarantees 
were granted to exporters up to 60% 
or 70% of the outstanding obligation. 
This practice made it possible for the 
Germans and the Italians, especially, to 
capture a larger share of Soviet orders 
than might otherwise have been the case. 
When individual firms in the United 
States felt unable to grant more than 12 
to 18 months credit to the Russians be- 
cause they had to carry the responsibility 
alone, Germans were offering 24 months 
under a government guarantee, and 
Italian shipbuilders, with special gov- 
ernment aid, were allowing up to 54 
months on some orders from Moscow 

Mr. Abbink’s committee has now 
drawn up a carefully worked out plan 
to aid American exporters and speed up 
foreign trade recovery through the cre- 
ation of a great private bank to finance 
intermediate export business. The func- 
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Washington is ex- 


tion of the bank would be to cooperate 


with existing commercial banks rather 
than compete with them, while, at the 
same time, serving as an agency through 
which some form of government insur- 
ance of export credits might be ex- 
tended. It would provide to exporters 
credits running up to 3 years. 

Capitalized at $30 Millions 

In the plan, as now drawn, the bank 
would be capitalized at $30 millions, 
$5 millions to be raised through sale of 
stock to manufacturing interests, and 
$25 millions to come from sale of pre- 
ferred stock to the RFC. Amendments 
to the RFC Act and to the Edge Act 
would-be necessary to allow for the 
wide range of activities planned by the 
new institution, but there is no serious 
obstacle in the way to utilizing a paid-up 
capital of $30 millions to create credit 
of $300 millions. 

It is suggested in the plan that the 
bank be under the control of a board of 
12 directors representing agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial interests, and 
that these directors, in turn, choose a 
management on the basis of its expert 
knowledge of foreign trade and credits. 
There are, as yet, no details of the gov- 
ernment insurance plan because that is 
essentially a government function, but 
there are details of the plans in opera- 
tion in other countries, with encourag- 
ing records of success, particularly in 
the case of the British guarantee scheme. 

Nothing in the proposal is designed 
to meet the wide demand that “‘some- 
thing (special) be done for Russia.” 
The plan as now drawn up would offer 
all countries equal opportunities for 
credit, selectivity being made on the 


basis of company credit r 
reason why some official 
some special arrangement 
for Russia despite the wa: 
crimination in this way 
sentment among other cu 
significant that Mr. Bullit: 
ing that something defi 
toward clearing the way 
Soviet-American business, 
large credits so much as cr 
for a reasonable length of 
plan for larger import of 
ucts not competing with A 
put. Something definite in 
expected before March 1 
American foreign trad¢ 
be placed on a “plan” basis 
the remainder of the country 
but there is no reason yet 
that the government is goir 
the way to monopolistic con: 
eign trade in one step. It 
that not more than 1 mil 
are directly engaged in n 
for export now, compared 
less than 2 millions in 1: 
there are about 1 million 
gaged in related businesses 
with 13 millions in the 
Since the President is eager | 
ple back to work as quickly 
any scheme which will ser 
without running contrary to 
term project under considera 
fair chance for adoption. 


Rubber Plan 


British, Dutch and French plant. 
ers think they can contro! native 
production now. 


RuBBER prices have moved s! 
ward in the last few months. | 
2 reasons for this. Demand 
panded with the revival of 
Talk of a new restriction of px 
has revived to the point wher« 
thorities expect the world’s gr 
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Russia’s Second Five-Year Plan 


Actual Output 
1925 1932 
17,600 62,983 
7,200 21,381 
1,500 6,206 
2,100 5,885 
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WHERE RUSSIA IS GOING—Details 


of the Second Five-Year Plan rev 


intensive interest in transportation. Americans expect orders for machinery, af 
planning longer credits for the Soviets. 
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+) get together and control the 
of the product. 

Dutch, and French planters 

Amsterdam last week. They 

output, restriction prices 

: is settled yet. The fact that 


-s have not broken, however, | 


t some plan must have been 
hich was acceptable to all 
remains now to be seen if 
luction, particularly among 
Far Eastern Colonies, can be 
Pe -ly controlled 
Native Growers Rebelled 
It x n November, 1922, that the 
sponsored Stevenson Restriction 
. inaugurated. The price of rub- 
n 1908 and 1927 had fluc- 
m $3 to 18¢ a pound. Pro- 
believed they could control the 
g of crude rubber, particularly 
verful British interests were re 
for more than 669% of the 
rubber consumed on_ world 
and thus maintain a steady 
) would earn a profit for the 
Native growers in the Dutch 
lies broke the scheme because 
sed to cooperate, declared they 
ake a profit at lower prices than 
tation producers, pushed their 
m by 1927 to 24 times the 
|. The Stevenson scheme was 
1 in 1928, with the price of 
t just about the same level as it 
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tist 


nw 


and foreign producers alike 
learned much since that time, par- 
ly since the depression pushed the 
rubber below 3¢. There is a 
spect for “controlled production” 
ong the natives for they have 
ir foreign competitors cut costs 
more scientific methods. Also, 
juota idea has become more popular. 
Ihe Dutch think they can use it in their 
es, tax the natives if they produce 
in the amount allowed them. At 
rdam, the great producing in- 
listened to these plans. Before 
it is expected that some formal 

ll be announced 


Travel 


OCEAN travel is often measured in terms 
! passports issued in Washington. 
st year there were only 107,001. Even 

1932 saw the total mount to 
8. None had the heart to com- 

he data with the 1929 figure. 
More than 40% of all passports went 
ents of New York state. New 

California, and Pennsylvania 
Most passports were received 

sewives, students, and teachers. 
ship lines were quick to point 

no passports are required on 
shore cruises, that therefore the 

t data is not as accurate an index 
| volume as it once was. 
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FENCES 


control 


The emergency comes without warning. Prepare a 
for it now by enclosing your property with a 
strong, durable fence—a fence that will foil the 
occasional trespasser or hold the mob in check. 
Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence is the ideal all- 
purpose enclosure for industrial property. Be- 
cause of its sturdy construction and resistance to 
corrosion, it will withstand weather and usage 
for years and years. We will be glad to estimate _ 
the cost of fencing your property. An inquiry 
will bring a prompt response. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO. : 


Union Trust Building ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 
Fence 
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Every sizable order must have executive ap- 
proval. To get the OK on your orders advertise 
to executives in the only magazine published 


exclusively for their use— 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Business Abroad 


Europe watches U. S. gold purchases closely. 


Pound is 


expected to follow dollar; France is nervous over the 


franc. 
ury. 


Paris faces new problem of financing the treas- 
New signs of trouble in Far East. 


U. S. recognizes 


Cuba. Canadian business continues to expand. 


Europe 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Gold purchases in Europe on United 
States account are watched with some 
concern by executives and bankers. 
When the United States took all free 
gold in the London market on the first 
2 days of the week without closing the 
differential between the London price 
of the dollar and the theoretical gold 
value in the United States, foreign ex- 
change experts began to speculate on 
how much gold the United States will 
need to buy to eliminate the differential. 
No definite agreement on dollar peg- 
ging can be traced either in London or 
Paris, but it is generally believed there 
is some understanding. London is ex- 
pected to allow the pound to follow the 
dollar, which after all, does not demand 
further heavy devaluation (page 8). 
Paris is likely to hold out for the gold 
standard until the drain on French gold 
reserves become heavy. Experts look 
for mild franc devaluation ultimately. 
That there is spreading confidence in 
the dollar is evident in the flow of in- 
vestment capital to Wall Street. Both 
London and Paris acknowledge it but 
neither will estimate the volume. 
France Is Worried 
Conditions in France are deteriorat- 
ing. Public confidence was more seri- 
ously undermined by the recent financial 
scandals and revelations of government 
laxness than was at first believed. It 
has stirred political uprisings which are 
delaying the Chamber from considera- 
tion of the budget. The treasury is 
again running low and the public is 
reluctantly absorbing the government's 
late bond issue. There is no marked 
revival of hoarding but the government 
is nervous over the near future, and at 
a time when every effort should be bent 
to maintain confidence in the franc 
News comes from Hamburg that the 
Polish-German _ steel industry has 
reached an agreement to offer Russia 
similar terms on all future business. The 
Saar-Luxembourg region has reached a 
similar agreement and Czechoslovakia 
and France are expected to enter the 
pact. Within the group it is agreed 
that credits allowed the Soviets will not 
exceed 14 months. This united effort 
to keep Soviet demands under control is 
in contrast to the loosening restrictions 
in the United States where barriers to 
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Soviet imports have been removed and 
better cool terms are expected. 

The situation in Central and South- 
eastern Europe is again tense, with 
Austria threatening to appeal to the 
League of Nations for new protection 
against Nazi propaganda and intrigue. 


France 


Treasury faces new problem as 
Chamber dallies over budget ap- 
proval and public bond offering is 
taken up slowly. Washington gold 
takings watched closely. 


Paris (Wéireless)—France is more 
shaken by the revelations in connection 
with the Stavisky scandal than the gov- 
ernment or the business community is 
willing openly to admit. 

This accounts for the small progress 
being made by the committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies in its examina- 
tion of the various sections of the new 
budget bill. It helps to account also 
for the mediocre response of the coun- 
try to the government's newest bond 


offering. Even 
usually indifferent 
willing to subscribe t 
by the government 
bonds reluctantly 
There is trouble 
new attitude. When t 
a month ago credits \ 
Treasury needs for 
confident that before 
time the final budget 
and the Finance Min 
longer need to Zo to 
month-to-month needs 
certain how long this 
policy will be necessary 
Watch U. S. Gold Pur hases 
Monetary problems 
enced by the United Stat 
Roosevelt's gold-buying p 
yet fully understood. 
when the United States t 
the free gold offered in 
market on the first two 
week, Paris became nervy: 
indicated a policy which 
natural limits, might start 
gold from France. French 
change dealers 
themselves how much gold 
States is going to find it 
buy in order to push tl 
abroad down to the 60¢ | 
as the top limit of stabil 
far it is impossible to confi 
ing agreement between tl 
England, the Bank of Fra: 
Federal Reserve, although t 
ties are probably consult 
Foreign trade returns fi 
encouraging in only one 


are seri 


TOVARISCH—Colonel Hugh L. Cooper (left), who was the American « 


in charge of the building of Russia’s huge Dnieper River dam, greets A 


first ambassador to the Soviet Union 


at a Chamber 


William C. Bullitt 


merce dinner in Bullitt’s home town, Philadelphia. 
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declines in both imports 
compared with the declines 
the returms a year ago Is 
er, indicating that the pickup 
toward the end of the year 
continue in 1934 and 
,ore encouraging results 


: 


Germany 


ats of reprisals from credi- 


Thre 
ors worry Germans. Foreign 
trade still returns a surplus, but 


it is small, 
n (Cable) —Growing foreign an- 
the high handed manner 
ich the Nazi government ts han- 
foreign policy has not gone un- 
yng the better informed Ger- 


Ker 
i 


ins this week 
The repeated request of the United 
Sates Ambassador in Berlin for details 
{ German repurchase of foreign bonds, 
the request from President Roose- 


Dr. Luther, German Ambas- 
lor in Washington, visit the White 


House and answer sqme of the ques- 
noted. So is the rumor that 
e British are seriously considering set- 


n exchange control institution 
German credits unless creditors 
ed some satisfaction in the 
ding conference in Berlin 

Above the satisfaction of jingoists 

ountry is once again directing 

stiny with a firm hand, there 

tain dread over such complica- 

ns as may develop from the threat of 

French to end their commercial 

ity with Germany, the appeal of 

Vienna to the League of Nations (de- 

he ineffectual moves by that body 

he last 2 years), and the growing 

rapprochement between Paris and Mos- 

ww. Foreign trade being as vital as it 

sto Germany's welfare, all these threats 
annot be viewed calmly. 

The creditors’ meeting, scheduled for 
Jan. 22, was postponed until later in the 
week and the results cannot be reported 
this week. 

No Disarmament Progress 

Nothing has been accomplished in 
the disarmament discussions, except that 
Germany has run into no effective oppo- 
sition to her demands. 

Outstanding business news is the for- 
ign trade report for 1933. With a 6% 
increase in exports in December, Ger- 
many finished the year with an export 
surplus of 667 million marks, in com- 
parison with a surplus in 1932 of 1,080 
millions, and in 1931 of 2,967 millions. 
Whatever the feeling of foreign credi- 
‘ors Over Germany's indisposition to pay 


Aterest on outstanding obligations, the 
seriousness of the German situation is 
vident in the dwindling surplus. 

[wo items in the December trade re- 


rs worth some attention. The 
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first 1s that exports to Japan and th 
United States registered the largest 
gains. The second is the marked in 


crease in the imports of raw materials 
indicating a pickup of home industry. 

Drastic tariff increases during the 
week on leather and cotton goods point 
to a continuation of the extreme indi 
trial protectionism which has marked 


Nazi policy since Hitler came to power 


iS 


Great Britain 


Steady recovery. Poland threat- 
ens coal industry. Paint industry 
organizes marketing council. 
Many orders for motorships. 


LONDON (Cahble)—'‘Nothing can now 
check British recovery.” That seems to 
be the sentiment behind the present 
buoyancy of the markets. Only gold 
Shares have sold strikingly upward, but 
the tone on the market as a whole its 
firm and the public is in a cheerful 
mood. 

London is in a fog on Roosevelt pol- 
icies, but there is no fear. The govern- 
ment is ready to raise tariffs if neces- 
sary to protect the market during a 
currency scramble, and the Bank of Eng- 
land is prepared to maneuver the pound 
downward if it seems wise. So far there 
is no sign of ill effects from the adop- 
tion of the tariff and currency deprecia- 
tion policy 

If there is uneasiness it is over the 
large gold purchases on United States 
account. It is feared that any heavy out- 
flow of gold from Europe to the United 
States will push France off the gold 
standard, lead to currency chaos, and, 
in turn, cause the United States to con- 
cur on world stabilization at new low 
gold parities. 

Angry Creditors 

Germany's creditors in Britain are 
still smarting under the indifference of 
Dr. Schacht and the German authorities 
to their protests over treatment in the 
debt question. London is definitely 
talking of foreign exchange control as 
far as Germany is concerned. If the 
conference in Berlin this week fails to 
bring some satisfactory solution, it will 
probably precipitate action in London 
to sequester British payments for Ger- 
man imports for use in mecting Ger- 
man interest due to British creditors 

We reported last week the invasion 
of the British market by Polish coal. 
It is reported this weck that the move 
followed the loss of Scandinavian mar- 
kets by the Poles (largely to the British 
under special agreements for reciprocal 
trade), and that French, German, and 
Italian markets are troubled in the same 
way. Exporters look for an Anglo- 
Polish agreement allocating markets. 

Paint manufacturers are launching a 
campaign to even cut their sales, which 





ive always been extremely nal 
They are making a drive to educat 
property owners an 


itics to contract painting and de 

jobs during the winter when pt 

lower. A Paint Marketing Council 
beer | th tl eT } » af 
ecn tormed with the doubDic ot t ol 
spreading the trad unemployment 


more evenly over the year 
Motorship prospects for 1934 s« 


} 


rosy. Orders now on hand are about 


30% greater in tonnage than at the 
comparative period a year ago. Total 
tonnage of motorships ordered during 
1933 was 477,000, or 67% of the 
whole. Average speed of motorships 
now on order is 14} knots against an 
average for steamers on order of 11 


knots 


Canada 


Recovery continues. Foreign 
trade surplus larger than in 1932. 
Cenada will build first municipal 
diesel power plant. 


A CONTRACT has been placed for the 
first municipal diesel power plant in 
Canada, to be erected at St. Hyacinth« 
Quebec. The engines are to be built 
by the Montreal Locomotive Works at 
a cost of $300,000. They are the first 
engines to be manufactured in Canada 
for power purposes 

The Canadian business outlook re 
mains essentially optimistic this week 
Carloadings are up with increased shi 
ment of grains, livestock, coal, lumber 
pulpwood, and orc 

Only 3 of 32 reporting clearing hous: 
centers failed to report an increase last 
weck over the same weck ago Retail 
trade is expanding slowly Industrial 
bonds are strong. 

Foreign trade reports for 1933 re 
veal that imports were cut nearly 12%, 
while exports expanded 8% The sur 
plus in 1933 was $130 millions; in 
1932, it was $41 millions. 

Protests are multiplying over the 
Ottawa agreements. In most cases they 
have been settled by the government or 
the Tariff Commission. It is possible 
that conferences may be held with Brit- 
ish delegates to iron out some special 
difficulties which have arisen over spe- 
cial products 


Far East 


Soviet-Japanese tension in Far 
East increases. China fails to util- 
ize whole of $50-million RFC 
credit. Australia to experiment 
with tobacco production. 


For the first time in 5 years, com 
manders of the British navy are in con 
ference in Singapore, outpost of British 
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Canada’s Farmers Benefit From Ottawa Pact 








in 
exports in year 
ending October, 
1933, compared 
previous Extent of Empire preference 


enjoyed by Canada 





19 
273 
129 

83 

20 

15 

49 


Apples, fresh (bb!.) 
Apples, dried (lb.) 
Fruits, canned (lb.) 
Buckwheat (bu.) 
Cereal foods ($) 
Wheat flour (bbl.) 
Tobacco leaf (lb.) 
Cattle (No.) 


Leather, unmftd. ($) 
Bacon and hams (cwt.) 
Canned meats (Ib.) 
Dressed poultry (lb.) 
Sausage casings ($) 
Hops (ib.) 

Flaxseed (bu.) 

Miik, condensed (cwt.) 
Butter (cwt.) 

Hides and skins (cwt.) 
Canned vegetables (lb.) 


525 


Eggs (doz.) 
18 (dec.) 


Cheese (Ib.) 





4s. 6d. cwt. 

10s. 6d. cwt. 

15°; ad valorem 

10°. ad valorem 

10°; ad valorem 

10°. ad valorem 

2s. Ved. Ib. 

Restrictions raised 
worth $3 per head 

15°% ad valorem 

Quota 2,500,000 cwt. 

10°. ad valorem 

10°. ad valorem 

10°% ad valorem 

26s. 8d. cwt. 

10°, ad valorem 

6s. cwt. 

15s. cwt. 

Free from all countries 

Tomatoes 10°); other canned 
vegetables 20°; 

1s. to Is. 9d. per great hundred 

15°) ad valorem 


estimated 








EMPIRE PREFERENCE SCOREBOARD 


The Ontario Department of 


Agricul- 


ture measures the benefits to Canada’s farmers from the tariff preference granted 
their products on Empire markets following the agreements reached at the 


Ottawa conference in 1932. 


The 
American and Japanese navies are build- 
ing to full treaty strength. Russia is 
fully mobilized on the Manchukuo- 
Siberian border. Japan is rushing roads 
and rail lines north from Mukden and 
Changchun in the heart of Manchukuo. 
Authorities in each capital deny that 
hostilities are likely to break out this 
year, but everyone is prepared. 

Ultimately a struggle of some sort in 
the Far East is inevitable. Just now it 
seems most likely that the Soviets will 
be involved in Japan's expansionist pro- 
gram. Jingoists in Tokyo have talked of 
a spread of empire as far west as Lake 
Baikal. This would give Japan room for 
expansion, control of important re- 
sources and, most importantly, would 
effectively bar Sovict influence from 
Asia’s populous Pacific markets 

Japanese Don’t Like Cold 

Against this plan is the thoughtful 
suggestion that Japan may not be able 
to hold this territory even if able to 
win it. The Japanese do not thrive in 
a cold climate. With all their overpopu- 
lation, they have not spread out in their 
own northern tslands, nor in Korea. 
Many doubt that they will ever settle 
in Manchukuo in large numbers. Non- 
resident control in Siberia, experts argue, 
would never last. 

Favoring the plan is a group who be- 
lieve that the Soviets have more than 
their share of the world’s area and re- 


naval authority in the Far East. 
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Cheese exports failed to respond to the stimulus. 


sources, that it is better for Japan to 
expand in this region than to the south 
where established British, French, and 
Dutch interests would surely fight over 
such a move. 

There is nothing yet to indicate that 
the matter will be settled this year, but 
there are plenty of well informed ob- 
servers who expect an open conflict to 
come with spring weather in Man- 
chukuo. 

Activity Checked 

Optimism which dominated in Japan 
at the end of 1933 has been somewhat 
checked in the 3 weeks of the new year 
by a sharp reaction from the trade ac- 
tivity enjoyed in December and by the 
unfavorable conditions on the commod- 
ity markets so far this year. 

Not all reports are discouraging 
Copper curtailment, long in effect be- 
cause of small demand, is to end this 
spring. The country’s first aluminum 
plant is ready for production. The fish- 
ing industry reports that nearly 400,000 
cases of sardines were packed last year 
compared with 37,000 in 1930. 

From China, it is reported that it is 
not likely that more American cotton 
will be imported under the terms of the 
RFC loan, but that wheat imports are 
likely to continue until $10 millions of 
the $50-million credit is absorbed. 

Negotiations between the Australian 
Dairy Produce Export Board and the 
Dairy Produce Board in New Zealand 


have resulted Im an 
hold 20% of the burt 
2 dominions for export 
Kingdom. This volunt 
comes as a result of a st 
butter prices on the | 
The Australian 
cided, according to a st 
Prime Minister, to und 
program of tobacco devel 
estimated cost of £20,0¢ 
work is to be carried on 
commonwealth and the 
be under the auspices of t 
Scientific and Industrial R 


Pov 


Latin America 


United States leads group of Latin 
American nations in recognition 
of new Cuban government. W ash. 
ington plans economic coopera: 
tion with Havana. 


Cusa’s prospects for a peri 
recovery are brighter this w 
have been since the Macl 
ment was overthrown 6 mor 
the country came under the « 
series of Leftist government 
servative’’—Carlos Mendict 
come president; Washington 
nized the new govern: 
America almost as a unit | 
the example set by President R 

President Mendieta has 1 
to indicate a definite policy 
He has invited American | 
ests to come to Havana to 
troublesome utilities questior 
ing that the present govern: 
help to iron out the labor prob! 
return the power companics 
American owners. The for 
will be consolidated. There ma 
emergency loans from the Unit 
Cuba’s share of United States 
of sugar is likely to be increas 
tariff preference extended. <A: 
the Platt Amendment which 
United States control over ‘ 
eign relations and even the priv 
interfering in internal affairs is 
be debated once more in W 
There are those who believ: 
retary Hull and President RK 
would like to see it withdraw 
present Cuban government 
maintain firm control of the 
in the isiand. 

Outside of Cuba there hav 
developments during the week 
tina has definitely tied the pe 
pound sterling at the rate of 
to the pound, which means that 
proximate value of the peso in t 
the United States dollar this we 

Rumors that the duPont « 
considering expansion of its 
and textile interests in Argent 
not denied, but details are stil! 
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What Every Investor Should Know 
About Market Action 


by A. W. Wetsel 


is indications that we have taken another constructive step forward continue to 
multiply and the upward market trend again is resumed, we receive many letters from 
puzzled investors seeking information about how to benefit by these newly created op- 


W. it has been our opinion, and we 
» advised repeatedly, that you 
need a bull market in order 
r holdings and make money. 

, broad upward market more 

» interested and action is more 

Chere is not the hesitancy nor 

ften accompanies a declining 


tet or a sideways market. But through 
i erstanding of market action, 
: to safeguard your investments 
ak fits in all types of markets. 


Pr 
Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 
ften heard the old adage that 
e can buy but the profits come from 
ving WHEN to sell.” That very knowl- 
tainable from the market itself. 

. ty prices are human conclusions— 

¢ ground of the buyer and seller. 

if you are to gauge market ac- 
in element must be considered 
ing factor, 

Stat | information, while of vital im- 
s not a conclusive guide. Time 
, in the last few months you have 
irket move in directly the opposite 

n from the way in which statistical 

ts indicated it should move. As for 
luring the summer of 1932. Sta- 

y, the country was at its lowest ebb, 
pward swing starting in July lasted 

for three months. In April, 1933, U. S. 
issued the poorest report (statistically) 
t ever published and almost immediately 
vithin a month) its common stock rose 

m 26 to 49, 

That is why we repeatedly state that 

rity prices are controlled by factors 
vithin the market itself. Through constant 

sis of these factors it is possible to pre- 
ne market action—to tell WHAT 
be done to provide protection and 

ance the opportunities for profit. 

day with the market again attracting 

ostantly widening circle of buyers... 
th a great opportunity for profiting ... 
t becomes imperative to know in advance 
hat you reasonably can expect to do and 

it should not be done. 


1 


Two Ways to Know 


r to gain that knowledge you can 

er devote much of your time to the sub- 
reach your own conclusions, or, 

can profit by the experience, knowledge 
guidance of others. And this latter 


croup may be divided into smaller groups. 


if ire many who profess to be able 
market action. It is our sugges- 
ever, that in choosing such counsel 
lly analyze: 
e methods used in forecasting 
e record achieved by following 
methods 





portunities ... how to start rebuilding lost fortunes ...how to make profits today. 


Wetsel Method Inductive 


Wetsel recommendations are the results of 
inductive reasoning, that is, positive con- 
clusions arrived at through careful and con 
stant analysis of contributing causes that 
are known to govern market trends and 
security prices. This method is directly 
opposed to those conclusions based on dé 
ductive reasoning from assumed causes and 
incomplete facts. Nor is a Wetsel recom- 
mendation the result of a composite average 
(if, indeed, such a thing were possible) of 
the conclusions of others. 

The success of this organization (and, 
therefore, the financial progress of its 
clients) has been based upon its exclusive 
methods and original conclusions as applied 
to market action and the making of money. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or “systems,” 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 
the October, 1929, break in September— 
and again on October 7 of that year 


the break of May, 1830, wil hers pro- 
claimed the market was definitely on its 
way to “normalcy.” 
the break of April, 1931, w n business in- 
dices and statistics indicated broad im 
provement, Mr. Wetsel wired his clients 
to sell both investment and trading hold 
ings 

—five major upswings that occurred during 


this period 

—rising market of the summer of 1932 
at a time when statistically the country 
was at the lowest point And at which 
time most investors overlooked a major 
opportunity for fortifying their positions 
and making profits 

—the market rise following the bank mora- 
torium,. After advising clients to stay out 
of the market during February. specific 
buying recommendations were issued on 
February 27 and on March 1 Profits 
were taken after sensational rise following 
the reopening of the Exchange 

—the beginning of the gold embargo market 
Purchases again being made on April 14- 
17—-two to five days prior to the sensa- 
tional rise following the embarrco 

—the long persistent Spring rise, following 
the gold embargo soon again afforded large 
profit opportunities as buying instructions 
had been issued two to five days prior to 
the beginning of the rise 

—the break in the grain and commodity 
markets in mid-July, 1933 (In order to 
make our position clear and complete, wr 
add, we did not have all investors out of 
the stock market at that time. although 
owners of certain issues had been advised 
to sell a few days before.) 

—the turning of the recent market decline 
After having kept investors OUT of the 
market during October and early November 
buying instructions were issued on Novem 
ber 3. And again just four days before 
announcement of the “stabilization” plan 


These instances are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well! 
remembered. But, they also emphasize the 
necessity for forecasting short swings, 
which may aggregate even more profits. 


Enhancing Your Opportunities 


Once more, we are in the type of market 
that is likely to cause some investors to be- 
come careless or subject to misleading 






guidance through giving too much credence 
to certain phrases or actions heretore, 
the following warning is issued as a 
general guide to all investors. 


The market has been quite s 


iritic moving independently of ea 
ther 

Security prices and the market trend 
ting independently of gold and com: 
prices Do not be misled by the 1 


effects of inflation 
Markets move in advance of astatistica 


format i Beware of buying or a 
statistics are published 

Market forecasting is not yet a» me It 
is possible through intery tatir ret 
to foretell tre witt h better tha 
iverace ad ‘ f : uy but not wit 


sentifie precision 

We agree that the present 
time” to enter the market with a view 
toward recouping losses and iain Maange 


profits. But we also know that vour chances 
are greatly enhanced if vou are advised by 
experienced, independent counsel] WHAT to 
buy and sell) WHEN and at WHAT 
prices. 

That, in short, is the function of this 
organization. From the individual and 
organization with large estate problems to 
the small investor and trader seeking to 


build up his capital there is a Wetsel 
Service tor every investor's need 


Booklet Shows How—Sent Free 


Those who are satisfied to ice financial pr 
rees by the complacent standa sof a tew 
ago (the known fallacies of today) w not tx 


interested in this type of servics But ft t 

who do realize that market tren 

Prices are being forecast 

prepared a clear and spe 

~ ative and profitable tr 
This booklet How to 

and Accelerate Its Growth 


Trading’ merits your ser 
time It has pointed the 
standing of market actior 
semall investors throughs 





for it today See how this ’ 
you No coat or obligation Merely fill in 
mail the coupon 


A. W. WETSEL 
Advisory Service, Inc. 


y b 
hd . 
~ 
Chrysler Bldg Bnew York, VN. ¥ 
oo 


o 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc 
Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 








Please send me without obligation, your 
wmnalytical booklet How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth 
Through Trading 

B.W.20 
Nam ceee 
RAGGTOEB ccccccseseces . 
CIEP ccccccceces sccoces WOON 
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Money and the Markets 


All signs point to cheap money, but mostly on short 
term. Plans for exchange regulation fail to check stabi- 
lization rally in stocks. Demand for second-grade bonds 


increases. 


Money 


RECENT financial developments lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that a plenti- 
tude of cheap money is imminent. For 
months the Administration has been 
working toward this and its effects 
should cumulate in the present quarter. 

What has happened is this: 

(1) Demand deposits have been 
mounting rapidly. For the weekly re- 
porting member banks in 90 leading 
cities, net demand deposits reached a 
low of $9.3 billions on March 8, 1933. 
Shortly after the bank holiday, 
gained a little over $1 billion and the 
figure hung there without much change 
until deposit insurance made its appear- 
ance. During the past 4 weeks deposits 
have been increasing at the rate of $100 
millions a week. 

(2) A stabilization fund of $2 bil- 


de posits 


Commodities seem less buoyant. 


lions is created by devaluing gold. The 
mere depositing of so large a sum would 


greatly increase the base upon which 


credits could be built. 

(3) There has been an influx of 
capital from abroad. Largely, it is the 
repatriation of American capital that 
sought refuge in England, France, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland last year. But a 
substantial amount of foreign money is 
entering this country for investment. 
The coming of stabilization should make 
our markets a magnet for most of the 
free funds of the world. 

(4) The federal government has 
been spending huge sums of money and 
plans to spend even more. During the 
current half-year Treasury expenditures 
are estimated to average at Icast $1 bil- 
lion a month. The outpouring will be 
greater in the late spring and carly sum- 
mer for to the unemployment relief pay- 


rolls will be added th 
public works and farmer: 
(5) The coming of d 
has led to a slightly freer 
on the part of the bank 
major criticism of depo 
been that bankers, rel 
sponsibility toward 
would accept loans carry 
gree of risk. 
reached and may not be 
the past 4 years are not t 
gotten. But at least s 
credit should come from t 
Further possibilities ex 
Not exactly expected, t! 
remain things that might 
(1) With the reval 
our gold store will be 
nearly doubled) when m< 
lars. Should revaluation tal 
the basis of $41.34 an « 
have $8.6 billions of go! 
outstanding currency eq 
billions. The cove rage w 
than 100% Should tl 
currency be increased to $ 
and some believe it sho 
would still remai 
a currency 1S 


This stave 


reserve 
In Europe 
fectly sound if cover« 1 by 


(2) The Thomas A: 
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Figures of the Week 


BuSINESS WEEK 
WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BuSINESS ACTIVITY 


PRODUCTION 
*Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 
wOuling Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks’ 
) 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, ‘1, 000 tons). 
* Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (ony avereas. 1,000 cars) 
* Miscellaneous and L. L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 
* Check Payments Aa N. Y. City, millions) ; 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, lb.) 

[ron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.). 

All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100). 


FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions). 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(nillions) ‘ 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). 
Brokers’ Loans. New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 
*Preliminary +Revised % Factor in Business Week Index 





$16,447 


Latest Preceding Year 


Week Week Ago 
*66.5 +64.9 55.1 


34.2 


$8,358 
+1,382 
1,646 


91 
55 
$2,869 
$5,701 


$.82 
$.114 
$32.42 
$.077 
72.0 


$2,656 $2,661 


$16,388 
$4,732 
$3, 
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STOCKS DAY BY DAY 





'— Daily Price index of 90 Stocks 
| Standard Statistics Company 








1926 = 100 
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the President to issue up to 


ns of printing-press money still 
It may become necessary to re- 
is method to protect the market 
ral bonds or to help finance the 
program or to force a further 


1 commodity prices. If issued, 


bably would not be called green- 


me form of a non-interest 


bond of small denomination 


re likely be chosen to avoid 
generally attached to paper 


' this type. 

tunately most of the credit be- 
rated by this program is of the 
m variety. It is likely to find its 
1 a speculative boom rather than 
tructive aid to business. But our 
requirements will be met to some 

by funds from abroad (page 7) 
expected improvement in the 
narket should at least help to 

r financing less difficult. 


Bonds 


during the past week, continued 

ost perpendicular advance begun 
November. Gains approximating 
points in these usually slow-moving 
es brought new 1933-34 highs to 
f bonds and even the group 
s approached the tops of last 
Speculative obligations, of course, 
i _the greatest play, but even 


the investment type were 


rong with rising tendencies. 
| impetus to this long rally un- 
ily came from the rapid improve- 
corporate earnings. Interest 
On many issues formerly in the 
| column are now being amply 
out of current carnings. Suc- 
boosts have come from the Pres- 
tabilization policy and the 








abnormal credit ease. Buying from 
abroad was a contributing factor to the 
rise, in bonds as well as in stocks. And 
even our own banks have switched over 
to the buying side, in contrast to their 
earlier tendency to sell. 

Liquidation Is Letting Up 

Almost as important as the increasc 
in demand for bonds has been the de- 
crease in the supply. It is no secret 
that much of the weakness in prices 
over the past two years has been due 
to the liquidation of institutional hold- 
ings. To a large extent this was liqui- 
dation of the assets of closed banks. 
The recent report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency on the progress made in 
liquidating the banks under the super- 
vision of his office shows this source is 
now less likely to burden the market 
with offerings. 

Second-grade railroad bonds, always 
an active group in a changing market 
such as this, were aided in their advance 
by a shifting from the higher-priced 
issues. Traders tended to swing away 
from bonds standing at or close to par 
and into the lower-priced classifications 
where sizable profits were still available. 
But, at the same time, the latter have 
been improving in grade as well as price. 

United States government bonds con- 
tinue to move narrowly in an artificial 
market. There is no longer any real 
question of the Treasury's ability to 
finance the recovery program without 
embarrassment. But control over the 
price of federals and over money rates 
is a prime necessity. Both are now in 
the hands of the Administration and 
will remain there until the bulk of the 
large new issues has been safely placed. 
Heavy oversubscription of Wednesday's 
$1 billion note and certificate offering 
shows that passage of the monetary bill 
was not essential to Treasury financing 





Stocks 


WALL STEET ts rejoicing in the first 


genuine period of bullishness experi 


enced since the inflation boom of last 
spring. Buying is still tempered with 
caution and gains are slowed by profit 
taking But the present stabilization 
rally shows few signs of weariness 
Otferings—sometimes in large blocks— 
were readily absorbed and the market 
held strong and active for days. 

Even the submission to the President 
of the Roper report— pre sumed to favor 
stringent regulation of stock exchanges 

failed to dampen enthusiasm. In 
fact, the financial community had gen- 
erally come to the conclusion that this 
report could be disregarded. The argu- 
ment ran that Secretary Roper’s ideas 
were far too drastic for practical opera 
tion, that the President realized the 
necessity of a free and open market for 
securities—for otherwise the most liquid 
assets of banks and insurance com; 
nies would be frozen along with their 
mortgages—and that in any event t! 
decision lay with the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committce rather than 
with Mr. Roper. 

Legitimate Trading Seems Safe 

Some form of federal regulation will 
come and probably within the next few 
wecks. It is one of the planks of the 
Democratic platform that the President 
would like to see fulfilled quickly 
Stock Exchange members, feeling that 
no serious curtailment of legitimate 
trading is contemplated by the govern 
ment, have shifted from their earlier 
self-regulation stand. They now agree 
that federal control alone will check 
future manipulations of the Atlas Tack 
type. 
Particularly buoyant were the railroad 
shares. The steady increase in carload 
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ings above similar 1933 figures plus the 
improvement in earnings now being 
reported by many of the carriers is find- 
ing its reflection in higher quotations 
for the equities Equally important, 
perhaps, is the fact that our railroad 
stocks are so well known abroad. If 
foreign money is coming into our mar- 
ket it would naturally gravitate to these 
issucs. 

Industrials, while not advancing quite 
so rapidly as rails, still had a very sat- 
isfactory run-up. Earnings on the 
whole are proving satisfactory to share- 
holders and the opinion is prevalent 
that they will be considerably better 
during the current year. The readjust- 
ments made necessary by the codes have 
largely been made while the benetits of 
cleaner competitive conditions have just 
begun to accrue. Prices, too, should 
be higher with inflation effectively low- 
ering overhead charges even though 
margins may not be increased. But 
volume after all is the most important 


single factor, and the outlook for vol- 
ume today in most of the industries is 
exceptionally bright. 

Utility stocks continue to drag. Ad- 
vances topped declines during the past 
weck and the general trend was undeni- 
ably upward. But the threats of stricter 
federal and state regulation, of rate cuts, 
and of increasing government power 
competition hang like a cloud over this 
group and prevent it from moving in 
line with the general market. 

Brokers’ loans, now standing at twice 
their last year’s figures, will bear care- 
ful watching during the period of credit 
ease that is expected to lie directly 
ahead. There are those on the Street 
who feel that this very ease is liable to 


give us a boom of unhealthy propor- 
tions and that it will be followed by an 
equally unhealthy break. It may be 


that they are unduly concerned, but if 
what they fear should occur, a warn- 
ing should be flashed by a rapid jump 
in the amount of loans made to brokers. 


Commodity Markets 


‘IN place of last week's buoyancy, com- 
modity prices appeared heavy this week 
they have remained at high 
The midweek daily price index 
stood at 
earlier. 


though 
levels 
of the Journal of Commerce 
against 59.8 a weck 
Moody's spot commodity price index hit 
the highest point since last July. 

The enthusiasm on the speculative 
markets has spent itself for the time 
being. Wheat remained unchanged, 
with May delivery on the Chicago Board 
of Trade at 90¢ in contrast with the 
Oct. 17 low of 714¢ for the contract. 
Feeling is spreading that the lowest 
levels for grains have been passed. Cot- 
ton prices stood at 11.10¢ a pound com- 
pared with 11.13¢ a week earlier 
Strength of cotton is the more significant 
in that the market has had to withstand 
a heavy volume of speculative liquida 
tion. Corn, rye, and oats also are near 
the high levels of last week. Flour is now 
selling for $6.70 a barrel, about 5¢ below 
last week, but fully $3 above last year 

Hog Shipments Down 

A sharp falling off in the hog arrivals 
at Chicago and other packing centers 
signals the start of a reduction of ship- 
ments, helped by government hog-buy- 
ing—totaling 316,000 hogs from Jan. 5 
to Jan. 19. However, prices for live- 
stock remain low. Top prices for hogs 
were around $3.65, with an average of 
about $3.40. Two years ago the average 
was $4. Other livestock prices were 
also held down. Choice steers are 
bringing $7.25 but most sales range 
from $4.30 to $6.35. 

Metals have shown no important 
changes. Zinc, lead, and copper re- 
mained about where they were last 
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week; tin and silver were slightly lower. 
Hope of further restrictions on rubber 
have maintained prices at high levels. 
January delivery is selling for 9 47¢. 
Coffee is slightly lower. Sugar con- 
tinued its advance. Silk and wool stay 
at their last week's tops. 

Hides are selling for 10.80¢ a pound 
for the March delivery, highest for the 
month and contrasting with less than 
6¢ for the same time last year. Accord- 
ing to orthodox theory, hide prices are 
particularly sensitive barometers of busi- 
ness activity since advances are not af- 
fected by increases in supply. No 
farmer will slaughter a steer because 
hide prices go up. When shoe manu- 
facturers begin to place orders for 


leather at 
begin to purchase hide 
prices immediately result 
as indicators of a 
business. 


England, 56% in 


tanneries, 


com 


Warren Index 
Testifying before the S 

tee, Professor Warren st: 

that the price of gold al 


the | . 


from February to Decem! 
index of 45 basic comm 
United Kingdom went up 
February to 93 in Decem! 
in the United States it inc: 
69 to 94, an advance of 
Warren's index must be 
tinguished from the wholes 
ity index which, during the 


rose only 


18%, 


and 


from 


which advanced only 154% 
commodities upon which ¢! 
advisor bases his index 


enter 


international 
sensitively to the declin 


on foreign exchange. 
basic commodities are expect 
to semi-manufactured 
manufactured goods 
Wholesale prices during 


dropped 4%, 


but sh 


trade 


Hic! 


no 
ana 


owcd 


of 15% over those of Dec 


and were 


18% 


ary, 1933, when they 
point with an index of 5: 
Hides and leather £roups 


advance of 1% 


higher thar 


reaci 


for the mont 


the greatest increase of any 


major 


metals second. 


groups of 
Building ma 


commo« 


istered a slight advance. R 
rials, including basic farm pr 
tin, raw silk, pig lead, crude 1 


similar 


1% 


products moved 


for the month. 


dow 


articles showed a 


Prix es of 
nward 


and non-agricultural commo 
clined less than that. 
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Ce rEPOR .., had the appearance of 
he Wes old rush days when Bur- 
. paid its $40,000 payroll 
irs. Three hundred em- 
{ their wages in canvas 
S dollar” sales by local mer- 
ich of the money back into 
rculation; banks received 

er than usual. Cash regis- 

ved and boxes and barrels 

{ into use. Purpose? To 


« Batt 


More about using your Own name 
if it’s a famous one. Michael 
ler ident of Colorado Clothing 
Mig. ( explained that his “Macy 
System of America” was 
his son, Macy Heller. But 
Circuit Court of Appeals 
n't believe him, said that R. H. Macy, 
Jew York, has had the right to the 
Macy on men’s clothing since 
ved Heller was just trying to 
big store’s reputation 


f 


SaM—Theatrical Producer 

plays are in rehearsal in New 
York ¢ with 150 actors and actresses 
ts. And, believe it or not, 

one of them who wants 

All incognito. They are the 

lestitute of 1,000 who sought 


m CWA. Playwrights are 
oyalties. Directors are work- 


Performances will be given in 
ols, and the like, free 


vder puff industry code has been 
|. It abolishes home work, 
Feb. 1. There are 2,000 em 
business last year was $4.5 
ns. Ladies who shop for cheap 
might be interested in knowing 
nimum wages in the industry, 
Blue Eagle intervened, were 

nes as low as $3 a week 


SSIONAL tax advisers, be they 
accountants, or “tax consult- 
hereafter must sign and swear to 
ral tax returns they make for 
ials or corporations. This simple 
regulation, the Treasury figures, will 
f in several millions of dollars 
iS a vague suspicion that Uncle 
‘am will get better breaks in the re- 
» when there is a possible back-lash 

r the careless expert. 


NNOWN as the “Cloak and Suit Suits,” 
‘wo drives have been launched against 
the Women’s Coat and Suit Code, one 
ourts of Connecticut, the other 
District of Columbia. Both suits 
it the code was formulated as 
of a conspiracy between the 
York operators and the labor 
Some 80° of the business is in 
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New York City; it is outside operators 
who protest. They assert the plan of 
dividing the country into two districts, 
East and West, and especially putting 
Baltimore in the Western division, ts 
outrageous, and has diverted $60 mil 
lions of business to the Western division 
in a short time. Meanwhile, NRA has 
called a hearing to review this code 


SpeciaL Days which behave themselves 
nicely sometimes grow up and become 
Weeks. Life Insurance Day used to be 
just part of Thrift Week. Now it has 
been promoted. Life Insurance Week 
is March 19-24. It’s not a sales drive: 
just a broad educational week, with all 
companies participating. 


Co.umBi, S. C., is boasting about its 
successful experience with scrip. It 
issued $100,000 to meet payrolls and 
current bills. The scrip was to run 9 
months, bear 49% interest, be redeemed 
Jan. 1, 1934. But on that date, only 
$86,000 was turned in. It took a two 
weeks’ drive to get the rest. Now only 
$263 is outstanding, probably in the 
hands of souvenir collectors. 


Tax on syrup and gas for soft drinks 
yielded $3,389,000 in the year—just 
half what the Treasury estimated, and 
most of that, the bottlers insist, was 
spent for collection. They are sti!l fight- 
ing to get the tax removed, but chances 
do not look too good. 


WALL STREET is buzzing with curiosity 
about the curious statement issued by 
Cord Corp. Supposedly an industrial 
holding corporation, it shows $2,289, 
000 profit in securities and commodities 
Smart trading in wheat explains much 
of it, according to Chicago gossip. 


STATE STREET merchants in Chicago de 
cided to make Dollar Day a joint affair, 
with multiple page spreads in the news 
papers, radio advertising, poster display, | 
and other promotion. Transportation | 
systems provided additional service; 
weather helped. Result—stores on Jan 
10 had the aspects of pre-Christmas 
High-priced merchandise moved along 
with the bargains offered; gold cer- 
tificates, out of hiding, were tendered in 
large amounts. 





FARMERSVILLE, TEX., passed an ordi- 
nance requiring any electric light com- | 
pany to charge the same rates as the) 
municipal plant. Texas-Louisiana Power | 
Co. defied the ordinance, underbid the| 
municipal rates, and now is upheld by 
the Texas Supreme Court. A statute 
empowering towns of less than 2,000 to 
fix utility rates for themselves was de 
clared unconstitutionai. 
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Price cutting is out. 
Cost cutting is always in 
season. 


The unproductive labor cost of han- 
dling carbons on a cut or padded six 
part form is $6.31 per M for a twenty- 
dollar-a-week typist. 

The Speed-Feed saves this. Inserts 
and removes carbons automatically; 
does in 5 seconds what requires 50 
seconds by hand. Also eliminates 
costly pre-inserted (one-time) carbons. 
Acaptable to any correspondence 
typewriter and to typewriter billing 
machines. Attached or detached in a 
minute. Keeps all forms in perfect 
alignment! 

The cost of the Speed-Feed? Virtu- 
ally nothing! Two weeks’ saving will 
more than pay’for it. When and 
where will be a convenient time and 
place to demonstrate? 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
Sales Agencies in all principal cities 


Manufecturera of Egry Speed-Fred Systema, Type 
wnd Billing Machin a ments, Printed 


wrt 
Business Forms 
L ted territory available for high type sales 


Write for details 
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The Eery Register Company 341-BW 
Dayton, Ohio 

Gentlemer 

Your Speed-Feed sounds interesting. Tell me more about it. 
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Money and Politics 


Debate on the Administration’s gold bill has 
centered around the contention that control 
of the money of the country should not be put 
into politics. Devaluation of the dollar, 
acquisition of the profit accruing on Federal 
Reserve gold, even the 50¢-60¢ range set for 
the dollar aroused little discussion. 

Proposal to invest the Treasury with that 
vast power over the welfare of every citizen 
inherent in complete control of the country’s 
money, however, provoked the liveliest criti- 
cism. Some opponents wanted immediately 
to amend the bill in this particular. Others 
conceded the executive branch of government 
might well be trusted during the emergency, 
but urged that a time limit be set upon the 
arrangement. There is strong support for 
some permanent, non-political agency which, 
whether so called or not, would perform the 
functions of a central bank of issue. 

The simplest way to put it is to say that 
few thoughtful men believe the officials who 
borrow and spend the government’s revenues 
ought to have permanent and unrestricted 
control over the supply of money. 

In time of war, the nation has again and 
again concentrated powers in the hands of 
the executive, as a necessary step toward 
singleness of decision and prompt action. 
When peace returned, there never has been 
any difficulty about returning these powers to 
their normal custodians. So in this emer- 
gency, which has rivaled a war in its impact 
upon the nation, it has seemed the part of 
wisdom to delegate sweeping authority to the 
President. But in this instance, too, there 
should be no question whatever that these 
powers must not become permanent attri- 
butes of the Presidency. 

Political control of money is almost always 
bad. Special students of our monetary history 
are ready to prove that it was precisely 


36 


political influence over the Feder Reserye 
system that built up the giddy financial 
pyramid that toppled in 1929. Not to Dut nen 
fine a point on it, the Treasury und Mellon 
was so intent upon making a record for re. 
ducing the public debt and boomin vusiness 
that it was blind to the unhealthy conditions 
Regional Reserve Banks protested and 


fought, but the Treasury prevailed. 

To whom, then, should this vita] pow er be 
entrusted? Well, certainly not to th: com- 
mercial banks. The function of a central bank 
should be to put the brakes on booming bysi. 
ness just when business men and bankers 
alike see before them a vista of vast profits. 
It should, contrariwise, apply stimulants just 
when powerful creditor classes see, in f alling 
prices, the value of their fixed incomes appre- 
ciating. Hjalmar Schacht, great German 
authority, says with little exaggeration, “The 
central banker’s ambition in life must be to 
thwart the ambitions of the commercial 
banks.” 

The solution, then, would seem to be the 
creation of a Money Authority, as indepen- 
dent, say, as the Supreme Court, and with all 
of its prestige. In it we may not find perfect 
wisdom, but be sure we shall fare better than 
if we trust ourselves either to political 
officials or to private financial interests. 

The Administration bill might well have 
put a time limit on emergency powers. But 
we do not agree that a Supreme Monetary 
Court could be improvised in the short time 
this bili should be before Congress. For 
various good reasons, the present bill needed 
to be made into law as soon as possible. 

And, as the President remarked, a non- 
partisan monetary commission may be a good 
idea, but permanerit machinery ought not to 
be considered until we have more experience 
in actual operations. 
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